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Sent On Trial To Prove It. 


DON’T WEAR A TRUSS ANY LONGER. 


After Thirty Years’ Experience I Have Produced an Appliance for Men, Women, and 
Children That Actually Cures Rupture. 
gan embomsacegh st Ten Reasons Why 


You Should Send for the Brooks 
Rupture Appliance. 

1. It is absolutely the only Appliance 
of the kind on the market to-day, and 
in it are embodied the principles that 
inventors have sought after for years. 
| 2. The Appliance for retaining the 
| rupture cannot be thrown out of position. 
| 
| 
| 


If you have tricd most everything 
| else, come to me. Where others fail 
| 


is where I have my greatest success. 
Send attached coupon to-day, and I 
will send you frec my illustrated 
book on Rupture and its cure, show- 
ing my Appliance, and giving you 
| | prices, and nawes of many people 
6 


who bave tried it and are exlremely 
grateful. It is instant relief when 
all others fail. Remember, I use no 
sulves, no harness, no lies. 

I send on trial to prove what I say 
istrue. You are the judge, aud once 
having seen my illustrated book and 
read it, yon will be as enthusiastic 
as my hundreds of piitien!s whose 
letters you can also read. Fill in 
free coupon below and post to-day. 
It's well worth your time, whether 
you try my Appliance or not. 


3. Being anair-cushion of soft rubber 

it clings closely to the body, yet never 
| blisters or causes irritation. 

4. Unlike the ordinary so-called pads 
used in common trusses, it is not cum- 
| bersome or ungainly. 
| ©. It is small, soft, and pliable. and 
; positively cannot be detected through 
| the clothing. 
| 6. The soft, pliable bands holding the 

Appliance do not give one the un- 
| pleasant sensation of wearing a harne-s 

7. Theve is nothing about it to get 
foul, and when it becomes soiled it ein be 
washed without injuring it in the least. 

8. There are no metal springs in the 
Appliance to torture one by cutting and 
bruising the flesh. 

9. All the material of which the 
Appliances are made is of the very best 
that mouey can buy, making it a 
durable and safe Applinice to wear. 

10. My reputation for honesty and 
fair dealing is so thoroughly estalbli-hed 
by an experience of over thirty vears 


Cured in Five Months. 


86 Grove Street, Freehotd, Rochdale, 
September 19, 1910. 
Mr. Brooks, 

Dear Sir.-——Tt is with pleasure T write you 
these few lines to inform you that I have 
been successful with your Appliance. I 
consider | am cured of Rupture, having 
Jone without it for six weeks, and only had 
iton five mouths, having tried four years 


| shall be pleased to 


|g 
| # 
, 


ee 


1 | with other remedies. 
| he of servive te you when opportunity comes : of dealing with the public, and my 
9 my way. Thanking you ter the good you es ae prices are so reascnable, my terms so ‘ 
—| lave done ae sgeeitatie The above is C. E. BROOKS, inventor of the Appliance, | fir. that there certainly should be no { 
 EILOS- HOWARTH | Whe has been curing rupture for over 30 years. If | hesitaucy in sending free coupon to day. | 
| P.S.—Your Appliance is as good to-day ruptured write him to-day. Remember : ' 
st ews 5 watait Le ) ee 
| aah aes anion Egaude tev ya West Indian Gentleman Cured.’ Reverend Gentleman Crateful.| 1 send my Appliance on trial to prove 
—— Attorney-General’s Chambers, Fal en ia Al what I say is true. You are to be the : 
|| Blacksmith Cured after 20 Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1, | Stonshurst College, Blackburn, | indge. Fill in free coupon below and : 
e 7 ; 3, 1909. ‘ 
ted Years’ Suffering. Mr. C. E. Brooks. , | C. E. Brooks, Esq. post to day. | 
“| eee i” . Dear Sir,—I am glad to be able to; Dear Sir,—After a year's wearing of ( 
mae Smith's Shop, King-tcne, Hereford, inform you that the ‘truss’? (?) I got| your famous rupture Appliance, I can find 
| September 25, 1910. from you in September is a complete suc- | no words to express my admiration of such | 
{ | To C. F. Brooks, Esq. cess. It has supported my rupture perfectly , #2 excellent invention and the benefit 1 ’ 
| | Dear Sir,—For over 20 years T have | since I first wore it. Ihave been ruptured have derived from oe That all you COUPON | 
| asia from rupture. During that period mnee ie pretitae: end tried at pe eiptin for Wen ae n° ee ae ae hia . u 
have spe 10) in seehie remedy. | intervals several maxes of trusses withou ip ave Rare 3 ta sts abe , ; 
; Wige thos eet See ae success, I was beginning to think I | printed testimonials, I can fully bear out ae eee S028 Nis HL a Wy 
; | thought it would be simply another case of | should have to undergo an operation, as and confirm from personal experience, I © KINGSWAY, LONDON. Woe, 
: | failure and expense. Just over six mouths | the raptnre was gradually getting worse. ‘1m sure that hundreds of your Appliunees Seen ae wha tench deh tat fs _ { 
} id. . pew : + avai. I nandiior nicenlk nractinn would be instantly orderedit the unfortunat Pleas: sew) me ly post 1 Pw appen ’ 
{ | } ago Ldecided togive you atra!,and | found Now, however, I consider myselt practically yor ¢ c ato your Hlustnitedt book and tul enh test 
; | | velicf very quickly. But, the best of all, I] cured. To my mind, one of the great poiuts , stfferers only knew of its oxistemec. For} J ihont sone apy ieee, fea re of 
| amo pleased to indorm you that for over two | about your invention is that one does uot my part, I feel that you deserve the j ) Bupree. 
{ ! fmonths | have not used the Applience, for | feel its pressure anywhere, although the universal gratitude of mankind forinventing | fp 
| | Lam perteetly eared. Lam a blacksmith, | pressure never actually relaxes. After the such a cheap and infallible remedy for so; JN. 
and can do all the heavy werk without | first few days I have not felt its presence she ae a complaint. and you are 
being troubled in any way. Pleas: accept | any more than [ do my trousers’ suspenders. perfectly free to make what use you please | 
my best thanks. : You are quite weleome to make any use you Of what L say in this letter. 
Yours very gratefully, like of this letter. Yours truly, Yours faithfully, 
} | THOMAS PHILLIPS, L. W. WHITEHEAD. (Rev) P.OCONNOR, —! 
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BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 


the 

natural 
way. 

Prepared only by J.C. 


‘© Deliver this elegant Carriage for 
order, an# receive balance by 11 monthly 


always keep a Box of 


BLANCHARD'’S APIOL & STEEL PILLS 


in the house so that on the first sign ofany irreg larity of 

thesystematimely dvusem: y dcadministered. Those who 

use them recommend then; hence their cuormous sale. 
Price 114 with Valuable Booklet, post ree, from 


Leslie Martyn Ltd., Chemists, 34 Dalston Lane, Loadon. 


Free Sample ld. stamp for postage. 


TS 
STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
and when writing to Advertisers 
mention “Pearson's Weekly.” 


The Graves Excrisn Lever is the finest 
Gent's highviass watch offer in the world, 
Keriess or keywind movement. Stering Siver 
or Roiled Goid Cases, Chronometer Balance and 
every modern perfection. On approbation to all 
approved orders jor 5/- with order, and nine 
monthly paynicnts of G/- if pertectly satished, 
Write for Post Free Catalogue 
This handsome Art Catafogue is a 
complete guide to the latest produc: 
{rons of the GOLD JRWFLUFRY dustry 
Lovely Ih-ct. ENGAGEMENT & DnESS 
RINGS with Diamond, Saprhire. Opal 
and other settings, All etyles of 
Ladies and Gent's Warciits, NicK- 
LETS, BRACBLETS, BROOCHES, &c.. on 
Easy Terms of liberal Cash De ount. 
{| J. G. GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIILD. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


No special diet—no drugs—no loss of time-—just a glass 
of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


ENO'S 
"FRUIT SA 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 


LETTE! ’ 
PRI 
Through the 


SEVEN OTHER PRIZES WON SINCE. 
a Sire,—It ts just turned a year aro aince | 
he good fortune to win a £2530 with one uf your 
Beiliong Solutions, after Riving previously spent 
muck time myself wi. hout avail, and having hai 
the hetp of quite a number of advertisers who cou! 
not even win for me # consolation prize. 
know, I am etill competing, and be 
never sent in any efforts except t you 0 
i since my oe win, ‘ond Lam p eo 8 
I have won seven prizes, as follows 
2 10 6 and £1 ("Answera"’), & and £1 °D 
patch “1, a” Pearson’s’’), 105. (" Tit-Bits ”) ye ar 
£1 (Ideas 
‘The business I established with my win + 
eo my very wee, end altogether Iam paving Ate 
roaperous time—all through your hel If y 
Publish this please use the nom de plume © j 
_“ GRATEFUL 


SEND US 2 raen PENNY tle Bet yen Two i 
SMART H 
BAVE ALL tet td ABOVE PRENEFITS, | 

! 


PAY ONLY WHEN YOU WIN. 


You DO NOT PAY anything for 1\. 
Efforts UNTHL YOU WIN, when ‘1: 
com mission charged is as follows: For a 
prize, 9d. ; 10). prize, 1 8; 3 for every prize vi 
£1 and over, 2/6 in the £. 

Our total of wins during — February. 
and March, 1912, is 3,765, over 150 
being Premiers of £5 or more in value. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS— 


SUPERINTENDENT, 


Competitors’ Mutual Society, 
26 North Bar Without, Beveriey, 
YORKS. 


seems wrwenen. 


* This well- 
known stand- 

ard aperient 
gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’s 
filter. 
With this important organ 
working properly the blood 
becomes pure, the nerves nor- 

mal, the impovcrished tissucs 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 

aclear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 
Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 
and digestive regulator. 


ENO Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


rite it ona 
postcard to H. Samuel, and 
get by return his marvellous 


FREE BOOK OF 


Prices! It means 
enormous saving 
to all who 
chase Jewel: 
‘Watches, Plate, 
cutlery, &e., 
rom its 4 
You biel ng Petter 
8, bigger 
Brelection, a 
full month's 


rarrowiseD HW, THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the Readers of Peurson’s 
Weekly, 4:7 12, 

On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT 5/6 
FROM OUB LOOMS to youraddress 
one of our PRUDENTIAL REAL 


FREE PRIZE § 


with every pureh:- 


peastrest WOW 


H. SAMUE crue: | 
° 9 Manchester, & 


suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsome! y cordoned in 30 different 
Turkey patterns an fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Blues and Art (olourings 


to suit all uirements, and LARGE 


ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 
sent out as Sample ag! ose with 


ho aie showing the 
identical qualit 
= dog af 


made of material ene - eel and being a 
Fe jality of our own, can only be obtained 
direct from our looms, thus saving the pur- 


chaser all middle fits 

OVER 400,000 LD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE ONTHS. Money bigeye re- 
turned if not approved. Thousan 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials sian 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 


With every Carpet we shall 
ABSOLUTELY ove AWAY a 


.& G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL 
‘ 
Widow Welch's 
Female Pills. 
Prompt and reliable, for Lad 
foo mI vicATE. or 
gem, avin: Fema jan Exhibition ; 


ae Com | 
‘ 


178 Belvir Road, Coalville, Leicester, May ¢t). 
H. Cox, Beq., writes; ‘ Please send me two of 
your Prudential Brusselette Carpets and Rugs, 
of these carpets uring the last sixteen amount 106 enclosed. The last we had from you 

years and lave been very we:! pleased with them,” has been in wear tweige years.” 
gelaxy Tllustrated Bar, rain Catalognes of Carpets, Hearthrugs.| Embroidered Lines and 
a Cotton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Linolenms, Blankets 
Curtaing, &c., Post Free, it when writing you mention Pearson's Weekly, 47 12. Address— 


. HODGSON & SONS s200t.Nantiterchancs, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 


Ls Mie sipece & or 
ui Brasselett: 
ed,11-6."’ Mrs, Margary states: “ 


New Short Serial, 


“DECOYED TO 
SIBERIA,” 


“TO INTERESTO@. 1 GALY. Starts on Page 27. 
= =e 


To ELEVATE,To AMUSE. & se 


No. 1146. 9 *houynmon +t WEEK ENDING JULY 4, 1912. sranonres Hat, ONE Penyy, 


LOVED THEM ALL. NO DOUBT. Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 

His companions bent over him with pitiful She was a pretty shop-girl, And see what we will give you. 
earnestness, and stared beseechingly into his waxed He asked her fora kiss; - This is a very popular device for distributing gilts among the 
features. Again came the flutter of the eyelids, | For he was the accepted loyal readers of “ P.W.” 
but this time his will mastered approaching death. | Of this fair and blushing miss, | It is not a competition; there is no entrance [ce. All you 

His lips weakly struggled to execute his last | She gave him one, and as she drew have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
commands, and the friends bent closer to hear Her rosy lips away— street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
the faltering whisper. “I am—gone? Yes—cr— } “ds there,” asked she, in trembling tones, * Pearson's Weekly " and wait till ou are spotied by one of 
[ know. Go to Milly. Tell her—er—I died | “ Anything else to-day ?” the many representatives of “ P.W.," who are all over the 
with—her name on—my lips; that I—er—havo | country. 


lo -ed—her—her alone—cr—always. And Bessie Lady (who has given tramp a plate of scraps) : 
: : y g pap cra] 
— tell—er—tell Bessie the same thing.” “You must fecl the humiliation of begging for 
3 = food.” ; , . . 
- Is Mrs. Gaussip a friend of yours ? Tramp : “It’s not that eo much, mum. What — On a ps ory “a — le, and a ra 
a ie ion of ay hurts me is that I’m depriving the pore innercent | "*¢ '© 40 is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
sn’'t th ce same thing 


fowls of a feed.” write your name and address in the space provided, and drop 
“Notatall. She feels very sorry for my wife.” ° the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 


morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 


Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quictly: hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W." ia 


Coalman (who has been summoned from the | Father : “* What! Another new dress ? ” at your address with the complimenis of the Editor. Already 
street to a flat on the tenth storey—no lift) ; “ How Daughter : “‘ You needn't be cross, I bought it | hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner, A list 
many hundredweight did you say, mum ?”* | with my own moncy.” of this week's winners appears on page 33. So remember to 

Lady (sweetly): ,“ Oh, I don’t want any coal. I Father : ‘“‘ Where did you get it?” Carry your ‘‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
was only telling my littlo girl that if she kept on | Daughter : “ T sold your fur coat.” And see what we will give you. 


being naughty you'd take her away ——= 
in your big black bag; but she's 
behaving better now, thank you 
very much.” 


HE'D HAVE A TIME. 

Jonson and his wife were enjoying 
a stroll along the quict country road, 
The footpath was extremely narrow, 
and Jobson, of course, was more oft 
it than on. 

Thus, when the motor-car rushed 
round the corner poor old Jobson 
got it in the small of his back. ‘The 
owner of the car jumped off to 
render assistance, and the injured 
man was hurried to the nearest 
doctor's. But the case was hopeless. 

“ Forgive me, old man,” said the 
penitent motorist. “can I make ycu 
anv reparation ?” 

“Yes,” he whispered; “ are you 


ONE THING OR THE OTHER. 

“NeVER did sco such a boy,” 
remarked Mrs. Puttifer over the 
backyard fence, referring to Master 
Puttifer, who was nestling against 
the dustbin writing on his school slate. 

“Wonderful boy for writin’,? 
agreed her neighbour. 

“Never ’appy without ’is slate,”* 
declared Mrs. Puttifer.  “ Write 
beautiful poetry and all sorts of 
things. What was that litle bit you 
wrote afore breakfast yesterday, 
’Erbert 2” 

“You shouldn't never point a gun 

At any litile boy in fun, 

Cos lots of people what are dead 

Hare died of bullets in the head.* 
piped the prodigy. 

“Well, I never!” came from the 


: lady next door, “E's a second 
rr’ ? a dls a . 
geet Shakespeare—only better. You'll 
el dercs - ’ 
“ Eneaaed 2 ave to make a pect of ‘im, that’s 
‘Yo certain. 


“LT dunno,” replied Mrs. Puttifer, 
dubiously. “ We've talked it over 
lots o° times, but secin’ ‘e's so fond 
of ‘is sinte ‘is father’s mind is sct on 
puttin’ “im to the coal ‘awkin’.” 


“Well, as you will he responsible 
for making my wife a widow, will you 
marry her 2??? 

“Certainly,” replied the motorist, 
with a catch in his voice, “And I 
shall care for and protect her as long 
as I liye.” 


“Sue asked me what I thought of 


Jobson sank back with a sigh of Me Tenteod “9 
meee and Daven fo Easel ea “Yes. But don't get frightened. 
2 : va: SARCASTIC—VERY ! , T didn’t tell her.” 
, No, Jobnny nothing more, | i Netilee 1 For a flats of pink chephacte cr eaine,s Few chicken house for 2 . = 
Why, you'ro filled up now till you chickens in it, do you 7” The Author > “You can't appre- 
can hardly move.” ee ee = ciate it. You never wrote a 
“Oh, no, ma! My meat and potato space is She: “Too many men expect their wives to | book yoursclf.” 
all took up, but there's quite a lot o’ room left in the | run their homes on practically nothing. The The Critic: ‘No, and I never laid an egg, but 
dessert part of me.”* forget that no one can make bricks without straw.” | I’m a better judge of an omelet than any hen in the 
, Hes‘ My wife does—out of flour,” country!” 
A Loca, preacher in a colliery village gave out : . 
the following announcements : Professor : ‘‘ When is the best time for gathering Young Lady : “You say you were on a raft for 
“Hymn number a hundred-and-thorty-fowr in | apples?” ° six weeks, and had nothing to eat but mutton, 
the big beuks and twenty-five in the smaal bouks, Young Student ; ‘ Please, sir, when the farmer's | Where did you get the mutton from ?” 
and the preacher for next Sunday ’ill be nailed | back is turned and there is no dog in the Old Salt : *“* Well, you see, miss, the sca was very 
on the door!” orchard.” choppy.” 


“MIDDLES” : RECORD PRIZE-MONEY THIS WEEK. 


FIRST PRIZE, £146; 5 PRIZES OF £10; 100 OF 10s.; AND 189 OF 5s. 
You can Enter for the ‘‘Middles”’ Contest on Page 34. 


Money, Watches, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Sealing-wav Sets, and P.W. Penkwives offercd in this week's footlines. 


—_— 


_ To Amuse 
‘Their Majesties 


A SPOILED EFFECT. 

Tyr event of the week is the “command” 
niusic-hall performance at the Palace Theatre, and 
those lucky people who have been sclected to 
appear are the objects of a good deal of envy on 
the part of their less fortunate music-hall brethren— 
and sisters. 

Mr. Wilkie Bard, who will sing one of his funny 
songs, tells a story of an amateur dramatic per- 
formance that was got up one Christmas by the 
crew of a gunboat lying in one of the big naval 
ports. The chief of the amateur dramatists was 
tho bo’sun, who persuaded the others that the best 
play they could give was Richard III. The others 
agreed, and the bo’sun promptly announced that 
he himself would play the part of the King. 
Privately he had @ great admiration for his own 
powers 23 an actor, and calculated that his big 
seeno would be when Buckingham’s capture is 
announced, setting great store on the effect he 
would produce when he came to the lines: “ Off 
with his head; so much for Buckingham !” 

Things went all right at rehearsals, but on the 
night of the public performance the play seemed to 
“drag”? a bit. But it would be all right, the 
bu’sun thought, when he came to his big scene, and 
he steadily worked himecl€ up for the entrance of 
the messenger. 

Alas! ‘The messenger, quivering with stage- 
fright, bolted on to the stage suddenly and gasped 
out : “ My lord, they’ve bin an’ took the Dook o’ 
Buckin'’am, an’ cut ‘is 'cad off!” 

The bo’sun blazed with anger at the thought of 
his ruined situation, and he advanced threatcningly 
tewards the trembling messenger. 

“Oh,” he said, “they've cut ’is ‘cad off, ’ave 
they 2? Well, all I've got to say is that you—yes, 
you, you silly ass!—’ave bin an’ spoilt the ‘ole 
bloomin’ play !s 


KILL OR CURE. 

ANOTHER well-known artist one is glad to see 
included in the programme is Mr. Alfred Lester, of 
** Merry and Bright’ fame. 

Recently he was telling us a good story about a 
young doctor who was called in to prescribe for 
an ailing child. His medical experience was ex- 
tremely limited, however, and he couldn't for the 
ie a him make out what was wrong with the 
chiid. 

‘“ Never mind,” he exclaimed at last, ‘ I’ give 
the little beggar this powder. That will give it a 
fit, and I’m a dab at fits.” 


A MISTAKE. 

Mr. Davip Devant, who is to give a “ mystery 
performance,’ once came across a man who was 
viving a conjuring performance in a small shop in 
Islington. 

‘Yhe price of admission was a penny, and in order 
to encourage business the conjurer sometimes 
emerged from the shop to give a free show on the 
pavement, and his usual plan was to produce 
money from old gentlemen's whiskers and babies’ 
feeding-bottles and suchlike places where moncy is 
not usually to be found. 

The conjurer, says Mr. Devant, once made the 
mistake of producing half-a-crown from the pocket 
of a cabman who had got down from his box to go 
into the public-house next door. 

* That's mine!” said the cabman, grabbing the 
hali-crown. ‘‘ I Know it’s mine, because I’vo only 
tuok one ‘alf-crown to-day !”” 

As a number of people, excited by the prospect 
of getting half-a-crown for a penny, were already 
clamuuring for admission to the show, the conjurer 
had nu time to stop and argues, so he let the half- 
crown aud the cabby go. 

Later in the day the cabby was arrested for trying 
te pass a bad half-crown ! 


ALL OVER THE PLACE, 

Mz. Prep Farrex, the famous dancer from the 
Empire Theatre, will give, with Miss Crispi, an 
eccentric dance. 

Mr. Farren was recently sitting opposite a rather 
grumpy man in arestaurant. It may be that Mr. 
Farren’s toes had been practising restless little 
steps under the table-cloth; anyway, the man 
growled to his neighbour: “Why doesn’t that 
fellow keep his legs still? They seem to fill the 
whole room!” 

“ That's nothing to what they can do,” replied 


Of course you all know about the Fresh dir Fund, I want a good 


SS 


RSON’S WEEKLY. 


P 


the friend, who had recognised the dancer ; “ they 
frequently fill the Empire ! ” 


HARD TIMES. 

Ir was a foregone conclusion that Mr. Harry 
Lauder would be included in the programme. 

He told a story not long ago of a friend of his 
who keeps a big store in Glasgow. When he started 
first he found trade very bad. One day Mr, Lauder 
went to his shop and found him in the deepest 

loom. 

“Well, how's business ?” Mr. Lauder asked. 

“ Awful!” was the reply. ‘I’ve only had two 
cnstomers all day. The first spent twopence.” 

“‘ And what did the second spend ?” Mr. Lauder 
inquired sympathetically. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. “She brought a 
threepenny-bit, and she wanted me to change it 
because, as she said, ‘Ma granny’s fearcd it’s no’ 
a guid ane’!” 


THE MISSING BROGUE. 

Ir is doubtful whether any of the performers at 
the “command ” performance have a more wide 
and solid popularity than Mr. George Chirgwin, the 
famous White-Eyed Kaffir, and all his friends— 
that is simply saying every body—are delighted that 
he should have a place among the “ stars.” 

His book of reminiscences has just been published, 
and one of the stories he tells illustrates two of his 
strong points on the stage: his quickness of repartee 
and his trick of entering into confidential relations 
with his audience. 

Ho was singing an Irish song in an Irish town 
once, but he had some difticulty with the brogue. 

A typical Pat in the audience stood up and 
called out indignantly: ‘Och, ye spalpeen, an’ 
wheer’s yer brogue intoirely.? ” 

Chirgwin grinned cheerfully. 

“You've got it,” he said, and the audience 
screamed themselves hoarse with delight. 

VERY SMART. 

AxoTuER ‘‘ star” who is very quick at “ gag- 
ging” in an emergency is Mr. Arthur Prince, the 
famous ventriloquist, who will appear at the 
“command ” performance with his dummy sailor- 
boy, ‘‘ Jim.” 

Once while Mr. Prince was performing in Chicago 
@ man was shot at in the audience. Quick as 
thought, Mr. Prince let “ Jim” fall back, making 
him gasp out, “ Give my watch to mother!” 


GOOD DOG. 

Miss CLartcE Mayne will sing accompanied, as 
usual, by “ That Mr. J. W. Tate—to whom. it 
will be remembered, sl:e was married quite recently. 

Mr. Tate tells an amusing story of his little 
dog Trixie, who one day accompanied his valet 
to the tailor's with a coat that required some 
small alteratim. ‘The valet had only recently 
come to Mr. Tate, and Trixie was still rather 
suspicious. She eyed the valet and the tailor very 
suspiciously as they handled her master’s coat ; 
and the minute their backs were turned she snatched 
it up and carried it home in triumph, evidently 
thinking that the valet had stolen it ! 


PER—HAPS ! 

A “commanp”’ performer who is widely popular 
is the great Little Tich, and one is in doubt 
as to which of his many good stories to re-tell. 

One of the ncatest is about a comedian who was 
trying to dazzle the manager of a music-hall by 
telling him about the magniticent offers he had had 
from-American managers. 

“Yes,” he said enthusiastically, “ they want me 
over there if I can spare a few wecks, and I'm to 
have ten thousand dollars per——” 

“Haps!” said the knowing manager. 

And, as Little Tich says, silence reigned supreme. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


Mr. Barcray GamMoy, with his grand piano, is’ 


sure to provide another good turn. 

The other night Mr. Gammon told us a capital 
story of an experience he had one day in the street. 
He was stopped by a ragged little girl who asked 
him the time. 

** Half-past four,”’ he told her. 

She swung round and shouted to a friend further 
up tho street: “‘ Hi, Billy! Come on ‘ome. It’s 
‘alf-past four.” 

“*"Oo sez so ?”’ Billy demanded. 

To which the little girl yelled back : “‘ This bloke 
wiv’ the big face!” 

Anyone who has seen Mr. Gammon’s large and 
jovial countenance will fully appreciate this joke. 


; \ 
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“The Odd Corner 


DE” The Editor will give 2s, 6d. each week for the 
best paragraph accepted for this column. ~ Que of 

the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any tire 

paragraph used, [f there is more than one seniler wa 

paragrarh used the penknife will be awarded to 

the reader whose contribution was received first. “WA 

The half-crown prize this week is won by Mr. Ja..-s 
Harms, 28 Grasinere Road, Woodside, S.E. 

WEATHER NOTE. 

THE court was called ; there was a cloud upon tl... 
brow of the judge. Silence rained ; William J: 
was hailed—but he was mist. The judge thule, 
the prosecuting counsel stormed, the jury's lalws: 
was lightened, the prisoner had mizzled, 


A SAD CASE. 
A coxvicT way out in Siberia, 
Each day he grew weria and weria, 
So he said: “* By the bye, 
I think I will trye 
Eseaping into the interia.” 


However, a beetle-browed wawler 
Shot at and killed this mararder, 
A notice now there, 
Says: * Convicts bewere— 
Escape at your peril 
By arder.? 


DO YOU KNOW? 
Wuart letter in the alphabet does a death ity 
like best ? ° 
Solution below. 


WHAT IS IT? 
Nogopy has ever seen it. 
Many have heard of it. 
It is of a very retiring nature. 
Because it will never speak unless <jraten to, 
But it is very polite. 
Because it will always answer when spouen to. 
What is it ? 
Don't. spend more than five minute: o.)r its 
puzzle. 


Sobution below. 


QUITE EASY. 

Cay you, by holding a piece of string between the 
thumb and forefinger of cach hand, tie 2 knot in it 
without letting go ? 

This task at first sight appears impossible, but in 
reality it is ridiculously easy. 

Solution below. 


A POLITE REFUSAL. 
I THANK you for your kind invito 
For eight o'clock next Saturday nigit. 
But, as you know, I don’t play whist, 
So please don’t put me on your list. 


The spade’s a sign of much hard work — 
I hope you don't think this I shirk. 

- The heart is nice when it you stuit, 
But of my wife’s I’ve had enough. 


A diamond in a ring ['d wear 

Tf you'llall club and pay a share. 

I hope your game will be progressive, 
Your music sweet and not depressive. 


Solutions. 
DO YOU KNOW ? 


The Ictter A, because it makes ‘‘ her’’ hear. 


WHAT IS IT? 
An echo. 
“ QUITE EASY. 
Foll your arms Lefore grasping the ends of the string. 
aa in the illustration, then unfold them, wher «not ip tie 


centre of thestring wi]) appear. 


rectlation— 
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Terrible 


CHAPTER L 
A Big Lie. 
Marcanret West turned into the offices of Messrs. 


Conroy and Son with a light heart and a lighter 


step. 

She had with her fn a parcel her week's work, 
for which she expected to be paid between fifteen 
shillings and a pound. 


Though quite untrained she had always been clever 


with her pencil. Several times during the five years 
in which she had been alone in London struggling to 
make a living, sho had tried to get employment in 
which her artistic talent would help her, but always 
without success, until she had called on Messrs. 
(onroy and Son, a big firm of publishers and printers. 
Hugh Conroy, the junior partnor, had taken an interest 
in her and helped her with kindly advice and criticism. 
Now Margaret was colouring picture postcards requ- 
larly for the firm, and making more money than she 
had ever before dreamed of earning. 

But the mero fact that this was pay-day was not 
the reason for Margaret's light-heartedness. She was 
expecting to see Hugh. He would take her into his 
cosy little office, look at the work she had brought in, 
give ler some more cards to colour, and talk to her 
gaily as he counted out the money duc to her. After- 
wards, he would take her out to tea and perhaps 
walk some of the way home with her. He had done this 
on her last visit, and the one before, and the one before. 
But last time Hugh had seemed different. As he held 
her hand at parting, he had spoken some words which 
brought a blah again to Margaret's cheeks as she 
recalled them. . 

“ Little girl,” he had said, ‘I am going down {nto 
the country this weck to see my mother, but I shall be 
back in time to seo you next Monday, and then I hope 
to bring a letter from her, asking you to come down 
to pay her a visit, and after that I'm going to ask you 
a question, and—well, soon I hope you won't have 
to bother your pretty head again’ with colouring 
postcards.” 

That was why Margarct’s heart beat a liitle faster 
than usual as she entered the front office and went up 
to the long counter that stretched across one end. 

“Is Mr. Hugi Conroy in?” she asked the clerk who 
sat on a high stool near the door. 

“No, he ain't,” was the reply, “ but I'll tell Mr. 
Drouch you're here.” And off he went. 

Margaret’s heart sank a little. Hugh knew that It 
was her afternoon for calling. She had felt so sure 
taat he would be there to receive her that she could not 
help feeling disappointed. She reflected, however, 
that he might only be out for a few minutes on business, 
Hn in any case he was sure to have left a message for 

er. 

There was some comfort in these thoughts, but 
Margaret did not want to sce Mr. Drouch as she would 
now have todo. He was tho manager, a middle-aged 
man to whom Margaret had taken an instinctive 
lislike. At first he had paid her fulsome compliments, 
and once had asked her to go to a music-hall with him. 
but, finding his advances repulsed, he now invariably 
made a point of snubbing Margaret aud criticising 
her work on every oppurtunity. 

It was fully ten minutes before Mr. Drouch ap- 
peared. He gave Margarct a curt “ Good afternoon,” 
and took up the parcel of work which he commenced 
untying, 

_” Isn't Mr. Hugh Conroy in?” asked Margaret, a 
little nervously, 

“No, he is mot,” returned Mr. Drouch shortly, 
shuffling the cards quickly from one hand to the other 
as he did so, and making a pretence of examining 
them, ‘‘H’m!” he frowned. “Careless work here. I am 
afraid, Miss West. It is the old story. You attempt 
to do too much and consequently give us inferior 
work and spoil good material. At least half of these 
cards are unsaleable, and will not be paid for.” He 
made 4 pencilled calculation, took a half-crown and two 
florins from a till and pushed them across the counter 
to Margaret. 
| There is your money,” he sald unpleasantly, 

After this slovenly examplo it {3 quite impossible 
or me to give you any more work.” 


—about the poor little kiddies of the siunis. Not more than twenty lines. 


____THIS NEW SHORT SERIAL STARTS TO-DAY. _ 


The Story of an English Girl’s 
Experience 


Land of Exiles. 


-I fancy she won't have much to say to Mr. Hugh after 
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she had worked at home with Mrs. Goldstein, who was 
employed at a starvation wage making waistcoats for a 
large tailor, . 

& was sweated labour of the worst kind. Often 
Margaret had sat over her work for fourteen hours a 
day, seven days a week, and at the end of it all hart 
not earned cnough to pay the nine shillings which 
Mrs, Goldstein charged for her board and lodging. 
The work she had found had secmed a blessed relicf 
from this life of drudgery, and with her increased 
earnings she had been able to buy herself some new 
clothes and other unaccustomed luxuries. 

Now all this was to be snatched from her, and she 
would have to return to the ceaseless stitch, stitch, 
morning and night, daylight and candlelight. , 

As Margaret entered the room, Mrs. Goldstein was 
just boiling the kettle for tea, Sho was enormously 
fat and good-natured, in spite of her poverty.» 

“You are carly, my dear,” she said. ‘I haf not 
expected you for anodcr hour.” 

Margaret brushed a hand across her eves. . 
ee! lave lost my work, Mrs. Goldstein,” she said, 
with a sob in her voice. “I suppose I'm not cleven 
enough for it. I shall just have to come back and 
work at home with you.” 3 " 

“* Dat vas a pity,” declared Mrs. Goldstein. “ You 
are too young and pretty for hard work all day. Fos 
an ugly, fat old woman like mine self, it docs not 
matter. Do not cry, my dear. ‘Take dis cup of tea. 

Margarct took the cup Mrs. Goldstein poured out 
for her, and sank into a chair. 

At that moment there was a sound of the front doo 
opening, and Mr. Isaac Goldstein, the head of the house, 
entered the room. He was a tall, thin old man, with 
a yellow skin and a straggly grey beard. plaraares 
knew nothing of his history, except that he had been 
concerned in a plot against the Tsar many yeare 
before in Russia, and had succeeded in escaping 
from the country. Now he spent all his time at a 
neighbouring café, playing draughts and dominoes, 
and smoking endless cigarettes, quite content that 
his wife should work morning, noon, and night to 
support him, 

Mrs. Goldstein poured the old man out a cup of tea 
and told him of Margaret's ill-fortune. He looked 
thoughtfully at Margaret before replying. 

“It is strange,” he said, ‘zat you should lose 
your work to-day of all days.” He took from his 
pocket the sheet of a newspaper, from whieh 
the date had been torn off. ‘ This work is too hard 
for you, Miss West,”’ he went on. ‘A friend of mine— 
although she is rich and I am poor, she is a friend, 


in the 


Margaret's check flushed, and she bit her lip to 
keep back the angry tcars. : 

“This work is quite as good as any I have done 
before,” she said, trying to speak calmly, “ and Mr. 
Conroy has always been perfectly satisfied. I prefer 
to wait until he can sec it and judge for himself. The 
money can wait till then.” , 

“As you like,” said Mr. Drouch indifferently. 
““Mr. Conroy is away in the country and is unlikely 
to return for some time. As you have doubtless 
heard, he is being married next month. However. 
if you can afford to wait, 60 can we.” He swept the 
moncy back into tha till. 

Margaret turned haughtily away. She told hersclf 
fiercely that the manager was her enemy, that he was 
lying to her. She would not believe that Hugh 
could have deccived her so cruclly. 

Her hand was upon the handle of the door when an 
idea secmed suddenly to strike Mr. Drouch. 

“One moment, Miss West,” he said. “I wes 
forgetting that I have a message to deliver to you.” 
He took from his pocket a letter which Margaret, 
even at that distance, could see was in Hugh's writin. 
‘Where is it? Oh, here we are. ‘By tho way, 
write and tell Miss West—one of the girls who has 
been tinting postcards for us—that I am afraid she 
really has no talent for this sort of work. I was 
rather foolish to encourage her, but as you know, I am 
always that where a pretty face is concerned. I 
inclose P.O. for £1. Give it to her, and tell her I am 
sorry if 1 have led her to waste her time.’ ” 

Mr. Drouch stopped and replaced the letter in his 
pocket. 

“You see, T am not the only person who thinks 
your work inferior,” he observed maliciously, 

Margaret scarcely heard him; she stood staring 
straight beforo her with wide, unseeing eycs. Was 
Hugh’s interest in her work a mere pretence ? Had 
he been simply armusing himscl€ witha flirtation while 
she—she had grown to love him with all her heart 
and soul ? 

Mcchanically she stretched out her hand and picked 
up the postal order which Mr. Drouch had laic upon 
the counter. There was her name—Margarct West— 
upon it in Hugh’s handwriting. 

It was true then, She was nothing to him, and he 
thought he could compensate her thus cheaply for 
her broken heart. A deep sob rose in her throat 
as she stumbled blindly from the office. 

When sho had gone, Mr. Drouch rubbed his hands 
together and chuckled softly. He took Hugh's 
letter from his pocket again, and read it over slos ly 
for the third time that day. 

“The young fool,” he muttered. “ His ‘ Dearest 
Maryarct,’ indeed, and her ‘ Ever devoted Hugh.’ It’s 
a lucky thing for him that it did fall into my hands 
fastand of bers, Wants her to go down and stay with 
his mother, and sends her a sovercign for her fare. 
I call it as good as a proposal mysclf.. Why, it would 
bo worth a thousand pounds to her {fn a breach of 
promise case.” 

He paused and scratched his chin. Then he 
chuckled again. i 

“Ah, but reading out that message was a neat 
dodge. She's one of the proud sort. Somchovw 


“vou see | am not the only person who thinks your work 
inferior,’ he observed maliciously. 

because of a very good reason—has put this advertise- 

ment in the paper.” He handed the cutting to 

‘Margaret, who read as follows: 

“ Wanted by a Russian lady in St. Petershure. an 
English girl as companion, who would be willing to itv p 
with needlework, Salary £50 a year. Expenses pid 
and outfit provided. Apply by letter in the first 
instance to Mrs. Clemens, Castlcford's Private Hotel, 
Bond Street.” 

She did not know that this advertisement had beea 
inserted many days before and had been kept _in 
Goldstein’s pocket awaiting the right moment whied 
had now arrived. She did not know it was a trap! 

“What is the good of giving me this to read 2” 
asked Margarct, half petulantly. “ What chance 
should I have of getting such a position as that 7” 

““Never mind zat,” said the old man. The 
question is, would you like to go if vou could got it?" 

“Of course I should,’ said Marcu t wirtfully, 
** All my life ve longed to travehatl soe tac world. 
She thought of Hugh, and bis crucky in leaving bes 


Zs 


this. must let my friend Coldstein know about 
this. He'll be glad to hear that I've got her the sack 
at last.” 

So saying, Mr. Drouch replaced tho letter {n his 
pocket, put on his hat, and hurricd out. 


CHAPTER II. 
Setting the Trap. 

Marcaret walked quickly along Oxford Street and 
branched otf into the maze of narrow forcign-looking 
streets off Tottenham Court Road. For four years 
she had lodged in this district with a Russian family 
named Goldstein. For the first vear she had been 
employed at a West End dres:imaker's, but had lost 
her place owing to a long illness. When she recovered 
she served for a short time in a tobarconi-t’s shap, 
but the tobacconist, who was a married man, tried 
to make love to her, and Margaret left. Since then, 
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i 5 es w,” sho went on, “ more letter. She had almost forgotten the old man’s 

ee : pall oo i should like to get right | conversation on the previous evening, and though she 
away from London and never sco anybody here did not expect she had 4 chance of getting the post, 
again for ever and ever, except you and Mrs. Goldstein. | it gave her something clse to oak ie bests whe 
You'ro the only friends I've got.” dg I will take it,” she said, “and w o 
Tsaav Goldstein nodded his head. I have been told that I won't do, or that tho post is 
“fT have somo intlucnco with Mrs. Lage een ag filled, ll come back and start sewing waist- 
said importantly. “To-morrow mornin vill givo | coats again. ; a 
youa note to take to her, and perhaps—vho knows ?— “I na you vill not have to do dat,” said the old 
she may choose you for the t.7? man quietly. . 

Margen smiled sadl na shook her head. She Margarct went upstairs, put on ber hat, and went 
did not belicve that such luck could be hers. out into the street. At the first post-office she passed 
‘The remembrance of her interview with Mr. Droveh | she pote the parcel to Hugh Conroy. ; 
kept coming back to her, and the thought of Hugh’s From this moment I will never think of him 
faithlessuess and cruclty brought bitter tears to her | again, * she murmured, as she dropped the little 

eyes. Leaving her tea unfinished, she went upstairs packct into the letter-box. 
to her bare little bedroom and threw herself on the Half an hour's walking brought Margaret to the 
bed, and cried and cricd as if her heart were broken. address on the letter. Castleford’s Private Hotel was 

When she had gone, Mrs. Goldstein turned to her | a substantial, comfortable-looking building in a quiet 
husband : street off Piccadilly. Margaret passed t rough the 

* Now, Isaac,” she said, “I vill not have it zat | glass doors and handed her envelope to tho hall oot 
you mix Margarct West up in your schemes.” After surveying her up. and down for fully half-a- 

Tsaac Woldstein shufiled his fect uncasily. minute the dignitary deigned to take the letter. | 

“For her there is no danger,” ho declared. “I “Twill wait for an answer,” said Margaret timidly. 
havo just scen Mistaire Drouch, the manager of the The hall porter turned to subject Margaret to another 
business where sho has been working. He has had | embarrassing scrutiny. ; 
to sack her because she is no good. Besides, it is “You're a bit early, aren't rel Mrs. Clemens 
necessary that we send somcone out to St. Petersburg. don’t have her breakfast over-night like some people, 
‘All of us aro known to the Sccret Police, and if one of 
us went it would mean death by the knout, or in the 
mines of Siberia, For her, it vill mean a pleasant 
trip, a short stay in St. Petersburg. She vill be well 
paid and in a month she vill be back.” . 

*[ hope you speak do truth,” said Mrs. Goldstein. 
a is it zat Margarct vill havo to take vith 

cr 2? 
A few papers—harmless papers—zat is all,” 
* veturned her hushand. 

“IT supposo it is all right, so long as zey are only 
E rs—and harmless,” said Mrs. Goldstein, still only 

al€ convinced. 

“Oh, yes, certainly, that is all—just a few papers,” 
repeated the old man hastily. But his eyo did not 
mect that of his wife, and a minute later he shuffied 
out of the room and out of the house, back to his 
eternal duminocs at the café round the corner. Little 
did Isaac Goldstein guess the results that his scheming 
would have for Margarct West. Littlo did he foresce 
the suffering and torture, both of mind and body, 
that it would bring her, Had he done so, unscrupulous 
as ho was, ho would havo hesitated before betraying 
her to ~o terrible a doom. 


“ And have you no other friends or relatives, yuu 
poor child 7”? asked Mre. Clemens. 

““T have an aunt and some cousins in the north of 
England,’ said Margaret, “ but I have not en any 
of them since I was a child.” 

“And is there no one else?” said her questioner 
archly. ‘‘No young man in the case? Pam sure 
there must be?” 

The smile died away from Margarct’s lips. 

“T thought at one time——” she began, and then 
stopped, “No, there is no one else,” she sail. 

Mrs. Clemens turned away to hide a grim sniite. 
“Prouch seems to have done his work thoroughly.” 
she thought. Then she Ieaned across to pat Margaret's 
hand kindly. ‘I think I see how it is, child,’ she 
said, ‘‘ Never mind, they say, Ly know, that absencs 
makes the heart grow fonder. hen you have been in 
Russia for a month, I think you will find that someone 
begins writing you letters imploring you to retura, ’ 

Margarct shook her head. 

“J should not return,” she said obstinately. 

“ Well, never mind. The question is, how soon 
could you start for St. ee Madame Pavlufl--- 
that is my friend's name—wants her English compani« 
to go out as soon as possible.” 

‘he sad look cleared away from Margarct’s face. 

“Do you mean that I havo got the post?” si» 
said incredulously. ‘Oh, Mrs. Clemens, how can | 
thank you? I am ready to start whenever you lik...” 
Margaret hesitated and blushed. “I am afraid 
my clothes—you see, I have been very poor and hay. 
not often been able to afford new things.” 

“You are not to worry about that, child,” sail 
Mrs. Clemens. “I cannot say definitely whether 
you have got the post, as I have to interview two oti: 
apuer before deciding, but you have a gocii 
chance.” This was mere bluff to allay any suspicicr:. 
She had already decided that Margarct should g:. 
“Let me see now. To-day isTuesday. If I choose you 
do you think you could be ready to start on Thurs- 
day ? In that case you would arrive at St. Petersbur: 
on Saturday.” 

Margaret nodded. She was too excited to speak. 

“Then if you will call this afternoon at two, if 
shall be able to tell you for certain. If the choice 
falls on you, we will go shopping, as Madame Paylut’ 
wishes her companion to have anentirely new outtit ¢: 
clothes. Good-bye, now!” 

When Margarct had gone, Mrs. Clemens picked un 
Isaac Goldstein's letter and read it thronah again, 
“Fancy Isaac Goldstein getting sentimental ino his 
old age!” she murmured with low Juve OW 
says that T am on no account to send the girl if the 
mission is dangerous. I have no doubt that she w.l 
got into Russia safely. It is getting out that is tt 

ifficulty. It is unfortunate that she is so prett.. 
If she were ugly she would stand a better chan 
However, she is a gitl in a thousand. Sho hes 1 
inconvenient friends or relatives to ako a fuss if 
anything should go wrong.” 

When Margaret arrived that afternoon Mrs, Clemer > 
told her that she had selected her for the post and hi 
obtained her passport. The pair started out at ou © 
in a motor to visit hat-shops, boot-shops, and die - 
makers. At first Margaret could not believe that <i 
had only to make her choice of tho beautiful ar! 
costly articles that were laid before her, and Joo}! 
bewildered at the clegant dresses and hats and t!- 
lacy, be-ribboned underclothes, fit for the trous-« : 
of a princess, that were laid out in front of her. | 

Even after she had made her choice, and Mr. 
Clemens had purchased two large trunks for her to 
pack her new belongings in, and had ordered th#t 
everything should be delivered to tho hotel next da, 
Margarct still found it hard to realise that all the: 
wonderful possessions were hers. 

At last their shopping was finished, and they dreve 
back to the hotel. Jt was past six o'clock and M:<. 
Clemens insisted that Margaret should stay to dinner. 
They descended to the hotel dining-room and ™:-. 
Clemens ordered a simple but luxurious meal. : 

It was half over, and Mrs. Clemens was tcdling 
Margaret about her new life in Russia and what h-! 
dutics would be, when she broke off suddenly, an« 
Margaret saw that she was staring, almost with «” 
expression of fear, at the waiter who was attendi"- 
on them. She beckoned imperiously to the bea:- 
waiter, who hurried over, pe be uiously. , 

« Who is this man waiting at the table ? ” she ashes) 
in a low, angry voice. “‘1 thought your waiters bei: 
were all Italiane, This man has fair hair ! a F 

“It is so, as @ rule, madame,” agreed the heal- 
waiter, ‘I usually engage the waiters. T think the 
manager must have a Rol this man himself, «~ 
I have not seen him before. If he docs not plea-e 
you, you shall be troubled with him no more. . 

He motioned the light-haired waiter away, but it 
seemed to Margaret that Mrs. Clemens looked anxiev~ 
and ill at ease. She spoke no more of Russia, and 
rang for an attendant to put Margarct ina taxi-cab. 

As the cab drove off, a light-haired man, wearins + 
long overcoat and opera-hat over & waiter’s unifurn, 
hurried out of the side cntrance of the hotc!, at! 
spoke to the chauffeur of a dark green motor tbat 
stood waiting. ” ; 

* Follow the taxi-cab that is just leaving, he €#.: 


he said facetiously. ‘* Howsomever, I'll take it up.” 

In a short time he was back with tho message 
that Mrs. Clemens would sce her at once, . 

He Ied her to the lift, which sped swiftly and silently 
upwards, then down a long, soft-carpeted corridor, 
and knocked at a door. A neat maid answered 
the knock, and a moment later Margaret was ushered 
into the presence of Mrs. Clemens. 

She was seated on a deep-cushioned couch, dressed 
in a blue silk dressing-jacket, and on & table by her 
side was a dainty breakfast tray. She rose as Margaret 
entered and drew her to a seat beside her on the couch. 

‘And so you think,” she began at once, with a 
kindly smile, “ that you would like to go as com- 
panion to my friend in St. Petersburg ?”” 

“T should love it more than anything in the world,” 
said Margaret earnestly. ‘‘I do not know whether 
I am suitable for the post, but Mr. Goldstein showed 
me the advertisement and insisted that I should come 
and bring you his letter.” 

Mrs. Clemens nodded. 

“T have read it,” she said, “ and from what he tells 
me I think you should be admirably fitted for the 
post. You may think it strange,” she went on, “that 
I should place so much reliance on 8 letter of intro- 
duction from Isaac Goldstein. Many years ago I lived 
in Russia, and at that time Isaac Goldstein lived there 
also. It was before his—misfortune, and in those days 
ho was rich and powerful and befriended me on more 
than one occasion. I am, therefore, more than 


CHAPTER IIt. 
The Fair-Haired Waiter. 


Mancaner cried hersclf to sleep that night, and 
awoke next morning heavy-cyed and wretched. But 
lifg had to be faccd, and presently she got out of bed 
and began to put on her clothes listlessly. Yesterday 
eho had wanted to look her best for Hugh, and she 
had put on her daintiest blouse and the pretty emerald 
brooch that he had given her. ‘I'o-day she did not 
care how sho looked. Hugh had only been playing 
with ber and nothing scemed to matter. 

Margaret. put the brooch back in its small satin- 
lined case, wrapped it carefully in brown paper, tied 
it up with string, and addressed it to Hugh at his 
office. Inside the parcel she put also the postal order 
that Hugh had sent her, and across it she wroto 
tho words, “I do not want your charity.” Then, 
calling all her prido to her aid, she forced back the 
tears that kept rising to her eyes, and went down- 
stairs. 

Mrs. Goldstein was already at work. The table 
was se high with waistcoats, which required buttons 
and buttonholcs, but on one corner a cloth was spread 
for Margarct’s breakfast. The teapot was standing on 
tho hob, and in the fender a plate of buttered toast— 
an unusual treat in that pour houschold—was being 
kept warm. 

Mrs, Goldstcin put them on the table. 

“Come, my dear,” sho said. “ You look as if you 
haf not slept very vell. You must cat your breahfast 
and zen you vill feel better.” 

Marvarct drank a cup of tea, but when she tried 
to cat the food seemed as if it would choke her, and sho 
pushed her plate away. 

Mrs, Goldstein watched her, and her motherly heart 
ached at Margaret's distress. 

“It is more than ze loss of work zat makes you 
eo sad,” she said. ** Sometimes latcly I haf thought 
zat you were in love, Margaret.” 

Margaret. got. up from the table and walked over 
to the winduw before reply ing. 

T thought I was in love till yesterday, Mrs, Gold- 
stein,” she said, “ but instead of loving the man now, 
T hate him.” 

She would have burst into tears again, but at tho 
moment. Isaac Coldstcin appeared in the doorway with 
an envelope in his band. ** Good morning,” he said. 
“Hero is ze letter to Mrs. Clemens. I advise that 
you take it to her at vonce, You must not look so 
unhappy, for I zink zat to-day vill be one of your 
lucky days.” 

Margaret tricd to smile and held out her hand for the 


Mre. Clemens was seated on a 
cushioned couch, essed in a hive 
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pleased if I can repay him by befriending a friend 
of his.” 

There was something so friendly and gracious about 
the way Mrs. Clemens spoke that Margaret felt all 
her shyness and hegre d vanishing. 

“Do you really think there is a chance for me ?” 
she exclaimed impulsively. 

“<T ghall be able to tell you better when you have 
answered a few questions,’ replied Mrs. Clemens, 
and in reply to hes queries Margaret told her story 
frankly, how she had becn left alone in the world at 
the age of eightcen and siace then had lodged with the 


Goldsteins. 
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imperiously in Russian. “I wish to know at what 
address the lady inside alights.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
On the Way to Russia. 


Hocn Conroy had found it impossible to mect 
Margaret at the office on Monday as he had intended. 
Hoe therefore sent a letter to explain his absence. 
‘This was the one which Mr. Drouch had intercepted. 

He inclosed a note from his mother »sking Margaret 
to come down to Sussex to pay hera visit on Wednesday. 
In case she should find the railway fare too great a 
strain on her slender purse, ho had thoughtfully sent 
her the postal ordes for a sovercign, the object of 
which had been so treacherously misrepresented 
vy Mr. Drouch in the cruel message ke invented. 

“Hugh hoped that Margaret would have had time 
to reply to his letter by Tuesday, but no letter came. 
Stranger still, the first post on Wednesday still brought 
nothing from Margarct. All day he waited anxiously, 
thinking that she might arrive by any train. Evening 
came and still he had no news. 

‘Then when he came down to breakfast on Thursday 
he found the parcel which Margaret had addressed 
to him at the office, and which had been forwarded 
py Mr. Drouch. He opened it, expecting to find 
a letter explaining why she had not come the previous 
day. Instead there tumbled out the brooch he had 
given Margaret, and the postal ordcr he had sent her 
forthefare. Across it were written those bilter words, 
“T do not want your charity.” 

There was no letter, no other messaye of any sort. 

The cruel words burned themselves into Hugh 
Conroy's brain as he gazed at them. 

In the few weeks he had known Margarct he had 
grown to love her deeply, and without being vain he 
felt sure he had detected signs that she returned the 
feeling. And yet the Ictter he had written asking her 
to come down to his home that he might introduce 
her to his mother was answered by the cold return 
of the only present he had ever given her. 

Half dazed with gricf and surprisc, he picked up 
the only letter that the post had brought him. It was 
from Mr. Drouch. It dealt with several matters of 
business, but at the end this sentence caught his 
eyo: 

“T am sorry to say that Miss West, after reading 
the letter you sent to her at the office, behaved in the 
most extraordinary way and refused to undertake 
any more work for the firm. I endeavoured to persuade 
her to listen to reason, as she is an excellent hand 
with the postcards, but after saying some most 
insulting things about you, she flung herself out of the 
office ina temper. I hope when she has had time to 
cool down, she will come Eau, but she scems a strange 
girl and I do not understand her.” 

Hugh drew his hand across his forehcad as he 
finished reading Drouch’s letter. He felt that he 
could not remain at home inactive. He must find 
out what was the reason for Margaret's sudden change 
of feelings. He had just time to catch the early 
morning train to town from the neighbouring country 
station. He hurricd off, and ten minutes later he 
was speeding Londonwards. 

Hugh racked his brain to think if by any word 
or phrase of his letter he could have offended Margaret. 
He could think of none. He wondered whether, after 
all, he could have been mistaken in her charactor— 
whether she had been simply trifling with his love. 
Hugh did not, could not, believe it. He determined 
to go straight to the office and interview Drouch. 
Then he would look up Margaret's address from the 
office-records and go straight to her. He would put 
an end to this suspense somehow. 

As he came to this determination, the train began 
todraw up. A few seconds later it was at a standstill 
in Victoria Station. Hugh alighted. He had no 
luggage to worry him, and was walking down the 
platform in the direction of the exit, when he noticed 
that the Continental express on the other side of the 
platform was already on the move. and stopped a 
moment to watch it go out. 

As he did so, his eycs were suildenly riveted to a 
Braceful, girlish figure leaning out of a first-class 
Carriage window and exchanging last farewells 
with a lady on the platforin. Hugh knew that ho was 
not mistaken. This girl, in her expensive furs and 
elegant dress, was Margaret West, with whom, he 
was well aware, new dresses were generally few and far 
between, Whence had this sudden prosperity come ? 
Terrible suspicions rose in Hugh’s mind, 

The train was already gathering speed as he darted 
across the platform and up to the carriage window 
Where Margaret still stood waving to her friend. 

“Margaret! Margaret!” he cried. “Why did 
you send back my brooch ? Did you not 2 

The girl at the window looked him full in the face, 
but gave no sign of recognition, and coldly turned 
away. Hugh seized the door-handle with a despairing 
idea of entering the carriage, when two porters threw 
themsclves upon him sod held him back until the 
train had swept out of the station. 

Hugh looked quickly round and saw the lady to 
whom Margaret had been talking entering a motor. 
Hailing a taxi, he ordered the driver to follow, and 
five minutes later he saw her alight at Castleford’s 


Private Hotel. After paying his driver, he entered, 
and gave his card to the hall porter. 

“Will you take that up to the lady who has just 
como in?” 

The porter looked doubtful. 

“Don’t you know the name of the lady you want 
to sce, sir?” he asked. 

“Never mind that,” said Huzh impatiently. He 
pressed half-a-crown into the man’s hand. ‘ Perhaps 
that'll tell vou her name.” 

“Why, of course it will, sir,” he agreed, smiling 


Two porters threw themselves upon Hugh and he'd him until 
the train had sweat out of tho st.tion. 


broadly. “It's Mrs, Clemens as you wants to sce. 
T'll send your card up.” 

After a few minutes’ delay, Hugh was shown up 
into Mrs, Clemens’ ae drawing-room. Here 
again he was left to cool his heels for some time before 
that lady appeared. 

When she did so, Hugh rose and bowed. 

“ Pray sit down,” said Mrs. Clemens coldly. “‘ Let 
me sec—do I know yqu, or have you come about the 
electric light ?” 

Hugh tried to smile. 

“Neither,” he answered. ‘‘ The fact is, I saw you 
just now at Victoria Station talking to a girl whom I 
used to know, and whose present address I am very 
anxious to have. I thought you would, perhaps, be 
good enough to give it to me.” 

“I spoke to several people on the platform this 
morning,” said Mrs. Clemens, ‘‘ I do not promise to 
give you the address of any one of them, but perhaps 
it would be as well if you were to tcll me the name 
of the particular lady in whom you are—interested.” 

There was something in Mrs. Clemens’ tone that was 
fast making Hugh angry, but he resolutely smothered 
his feelings. 

“T wish to find out the address of Miss Margarct 
West,” he said. 

“Then I can tell you at once, if that will cut this 
exceedingly tiresome interview short, that I never 
heard of Miss West, and consequently cannot supply 
you with her address. I think vou must bave mistaken 

fiss West for somebody else, or somebody else for me.” 

Hugh stared at her in amazement. 

“1 know that I made no mistakc~-—” he began, 
and then broke off. His eye had fallen on a piece 
of paper by the Ieg of the chair on which he was 
sitting. On it he saw one word——West—in a hand- 
writing that he seemed to know. He snatched the 

aper up and saw that it was a crumpled lugsage- 
level, He read out what was written on it :— 


Bliss Margaret West, 
c.o. Madame Pavloff, 
212 Nevekii Prospekt, 
St. Petersburg.” 


Mrs. Clemens, far from looking ashamed of herself, 
laughed a low musical laugh. 

“T have been trying to spare your feclings,” she 
observed, ‘‘ but it seems that you will not Ict me. 
Miss West saw yuu on the platform this morning before 
you saw her, and her last injunction to me was, that 
if you should ask for her address I was on no account 
to give it. Now that you have obtained it, I may as’ 
well tell you that Miss West's only wish regarding you 
is that she may never hear from vou again.” f 

Hugh rose to his fect mechanically. Something 
told him that Mrs. Clemens was telling him the truth 
this timo. Clearly Margaret wished him to go out of 
her lifo. Clenching his teeth, he told himself that ho 
must take his dismissal like a man; that Margarct 
had given him no right to interfere in her affairs. He 
turned towards Mrs. Clemens as he reached the door 
and bowed mechanically. She bowed coldly in return. 


Jones was left to look after the babu the other evening. 
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After he had gone she continued for several seconds 
looking after him. She shivered slightly, and a look 
of fear crept into her eves. 

“T hope that no harm does overtake my pretty 
messenger!" she muttered. ‘There is something 
about that young man that makes ine think be would 
be a bad enemy!” 

Hugh walked blindly away along the corridor, taking 
no care where he was going, when suddenly he felt a 
touch upon his sleeve and turned round sharply. At 
his elbow stood a pretty girl in smart cap and apron. 

“ Wsieur,” she whispered, “* you are a fricnd of Miss 
Margaret Vest, is it not? Yes? Zen I tell you 
somezing. She is in danger—tairrible danger!” 

Hugh gazed at her in astonishment. 

“Who are you?” he exclaimed, ‘And what do 
you know about Margarct ?” 

T am ze maid of Mrs. Clemens, and I seo Miss Vest 
several times. And I tell you sho is in vairy great 
danger.” 

“Danger ? What sort of danger? Look here, 
you have told me too much or too little——” Hugh 
was raising his voice and the maid put her hand again 
upon his arm. 

“Hush! Someone vill hear,” she  whia 
“Listen! I tell you somezing more, because I like 
your Miss Vest and I like you. You havo heard of 
ze Madame Tomba, who, ten years ago, throw a bomb 
at ze Tsar and afterwards escape. Yes? Madame 
Tomba do not throw bombs any more herself, but she 
send bombs for other peoples to throw.” 

The girl dropped her voice to the faintest whisper. 

“And she call herself Madame ‘Tomba no longer, 
but Mrs. Clemens.” 

Without another word she slipped away. Hugh 
made no effort to detain her. His brain reeled, he 
was dazed, stupefied by the tidings she had given him. 
Not till he reached the hotel entrance and went out 
into the open air did he recover his senses. Then, 23 
calmly as he could, he faced the situation. Margarct, 
by some strange means that he could not fathom vet, 
had been entangled in the schemes of Russian Nihilists 
and bomb-throwers, and had been sent by their Icader, 
Madame Tomba, on a dangerous mission to St. Peters- 
burg. Hugh clenched his hands in agony. If sho 
were discovered by the Sccret Police, if there were 
incriminating papers among her luggage, what would 
be her fate ? 

Margarct might have said that she wished never to 
seo his face again. She was in danger—that was 
enough. He must act at once. 

He hurried out of the hotel, and along the sircet 
to the nearest post office. There he wrote this 
telegram : 


To Miss Margaret West, passenger from London to 
St. Petersburg : 

Youare in danger. Do not cross the Russian frontier. 
Z am following.—Hucn Coyroy, 
and directed it to her at the railway station at Flushing, 
at which port Margaret would land on the Continent. 

Would that message reach Margaret intime? If it 
teached her, would she listen to the advice of the 
man who loved her but whom she did not love ? Wita 
anguish in his heart, Hugh prayed that she might. 


(Margaret had been trapped! She was being 
used as the tool of Russian Nihilists in 
London. Does Hugh succeed in stopping her? 
Does she get through to her destination-—or 
is she captured by tho Russian police, with 
incriminating papers in her possession? You 
will be told in next Thursday's instaiment.) 
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BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., June 27. 
Executive ability cousists in finding 1 man 
who can do the work—and in making him do it. 


Fri., June 28. 

You can often tell what a woman really means 
by what she doesn’t say. 
Sat., June 29. 


A quarrel merely proves that one of the partics 
to it hasn't any more sense than the other, 


Sun., June 30. 
The fewer friends you have, the smaller income 
you will need. 


Mon., July 1. 
The man who has to advertise his own goodies 
will bear watching. 


Tues., July 2. 

One way of getting disappointed is by showing 
a friend where he has made an error and expecting 
to be thanked for your trouble. 

Wed., July 3. 

When one is inclined to worry, the remark of an 
old lady should be recalled: “ Yes, dewries; Dd 
have had an awful heap of trouble in my time, if 
most of it had Wsypencd.” 
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Do Soldiers Value ter Medals ? 


Many Thousand Boer War Medals are Still Waiting to be Claimed. 


Tne fact that there are no fewer than 50,000 
medals stored at Woolwich awaiting claimants, 
causes one to wonder whether the soldier puts 80 
hich a value on medals as is usually supposed. 

Nearly all of these medals are for the Boer War, 
and there is a special Government Department 
with a staff of clerks endeavouring to trace tho 
owners. Besides these Boer War medals, there are 
4,000 medals for the Zulu War which have never 
been claimed, and even to this day, belated claims 
are still put in for medals for the Crimea and 
Indian Mutiny. 

A short time ago, for example, a veteran named 
James Crystal, applied for and received a medal for 
“Afghanistan, after a lapse of thirty years. 

Most of the Boer War medals at Woolwich 
helong to irregulars who joined on the outbreak of 
the war, and, after it was over, scattered all over 
the world. But many regulars have not troubled 
to claim the medal, alleging that it is too ‘* cheap,” 
and considering that 750,000 of the medals were 
struck, it is certainly never likely to become a 
rarity. 

Before the days of Waterloo very few medals 
were issued, and those that were were highly valued. 
‘The first medal ever issued was that given to the 
Elizabethan seamen who defeated the Armada, 
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yg Why Girls Prefer Fat Mer 


Our Heart Specialist Put it Down to the Fact that they are Always Jolly. 


As there is no doubt that most women do prefer 
fat men, we may as well admit the accepted fact 
and try to find an explanation for it. In the 
first place, women are pro 


instinctive knowledvo of omen which was sunved 
by no less an adios (ban Julins Caesar, who 
aid: “Leb me favs ova about moe thar arn 
tet” 

Aors heve alw yy let favourites with the | 
inir sec, probably on account of the romantis | 


bahly astaated Ly tliat! 


“are yore affectionate, more amial]., and more en- 
 thusiastig than iin men, 


life they aro supposed to kad, or because they are | 


* Qiflerens ? froin ordinary men. 

16 might Le supposed that the dashing young 
lover—known in theatrical parlance as the " juvenile 
lead "—is the most popular man among the fair 
spectators. But this is not the case. As a matter 
of fact, ho does not receive a tenth part of the 
tender missives that lie scattered about the dressing- 
room of the “‘ low comedy merchant.” 

How is it that sentimental young women prefer 
a corpulent, middle-aged man to the young and 
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A WELL-KNOWN Bristol tobacco firm had an offer 
from two Scotsmen of an “imitation cigarette 
mixture.’ As might naturally be expected, they 
informed the Excise authorities, and the latter 
arrested the ingenious pair. 

Tho mixture was found to consist of shavings of 
pine wood coloured to represent tobacco. 

One can hardly imagine anyone smoking pure 
shavings, but it is a fact that the needles or leaves 
of one sort of pine tree can be made into cigarettes 
which are not unpleasant. At least, so say those 
who have tried them. 

Another cigaretto mixture is made out of cocoa- 
nut husks, and that these are actually palatable is 
prasad by the fact that a French tobacconist, a 
ady, was recently heavily fined for selling no fewer 
than three and a-half million of these cigarettes. 
As her fine was £480, we fear that she could not 
have made much profit upon her ingenious 
substitute. 

{fany reader of P. W. desires to try a cheap smoke 
he should take the florets—that is, the unripe secd 
eae timothy grass, which can be found in hay 
fields, and mix it with seed of the ‘‘ red top” grass, 
the botanical name of which is “ agrostis.’’ 
Those who have tried it say that it is best if smoked 
in a clay pipe. 

The common mullein, a weed with soft, furry 
leaves, which is common in most parts of the 
country, provides another medium for pipe smoking. 
The leaves should be allowed to dry on the plant, 


—When Mrs. Jones came home she said, ‘How did baby behave, dear?” 


Coltsfoot for Cigarettes ,} 


And Other Odd Substitutes for Tobacco. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. | 


and the earliest military decoration was & silver 
badge issued by Charles I. in 1643 for presentation 
to soldiers who had distinguished themselves in 
forlorn hopes. 

Waterloo was the first occasion when there was 
a general issue of medals, and since that time, 
instead of issuing too few medals, we have gone, 
perhaps, to the other extreme. Soldiers point out 
that.the same decoration is awarded to the man 
who has been fighting at the front and carrying his 
life in his handa for months, as to the man in a 
regiment which}has never stirred from the base of 
operations or so much as seen the enemy. 

Every effort is made by the authorities to see that 
medals reach their owners, and if the owner of a 
medal happens to be dead, the medal is forwarded 
to his next of kin. Yet there are still largo numbers 
unclaimed, and according to the regulations now 
in force, at the end of ten years’ time the medals 
will be broken up and the silver debited to the mint. 

The Victoria Cross, of course, is & decoration of 
quite another character, and a soldicr would as soon 
think of parting with his life as with his V.C. But 
this is far from being the case with other medals, and 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells how he has seen soldiers 
wager their Indian‘General Service medal on the toss 
for the price of a pot of beer, 
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handsome hero? The reason is simp!> evoish. 
Probably you have noticcd that fat mea ar y 
aud uptioisiic, aud keep up their youthfal spirits 
inti extreme old sgo They are indrigent and 
paternal, Ho. them, the ely is always bine, even 
when it raine, They ere never inelaucholic. They 
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dost look acound you for the successful men. 
You will Gd that a largo proportion of them are 
on ihe stout side. As gaiety, good humour, afiec- 
tion, indulgence, and fortune are the qualities most 
appreciated by women in men, it is not surprising 
that the fat ones enjoy such popularity. 

A weekly journal recently offered ten valuable 
ee to those readers who could prove that they 

ad received the most love-letters. After weeks of 
rescarch the prizes were awarded. When the 

hotographs of the ten lucky ones were published 
it could easily be seen that eight of them were, to 
say the least, plump. 


and then gathered and set aside for use. They form 
a mild and harmless smoke. Only the lower leaves 
should be used. 

For filling cigarettes, the leaves of the “ sweet 
fern” are not unpleasant. They must be picked 
while green and fragrant, then dried in the sun, and 
worked up between the hands. 

The wermwood (artemisia) grows in many 
gardens, especially on sunny hillsides. Its leaves 
gathered and dried can be smoked in a pipe. The 
smoke has a peculiar aromatic taste, of which some 
peoplo become very fond. 

There are even vegetables which afford substitutes 

for the expensive leaf of the true tobacco plant. 
Tho young leaves of rhubarb and of beet are both 
smokeable. They should be picked green, hung to 
dry in the shade, and then laid in a heap until they 
begin to ferment. After that they must be dried 
a second time, and will then be fit to smoke. 
_ Still another easily obtained tobacco substitute 
is the leaf of that common weed, the coltsfoot. 
This has been smoked for centuries, and is believed 
to have been used before the date whon tobacco 
was first introduced from America. 
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— FOR — 
**MIDDLES” WINNERS 
This Week. :: t3 See page 34. 


WEEK ENDING 
JULY 4, 1912. 


ELEPHANTS DRINK FIRST. 

A movina picture firm has been taking son» 
remarkable pictures at a water-holo in Abyssinia « { 
animals which come there from miles around io 
quench their thirst. 

It is the etiquette of the jungle for the clephar 
to drink first. No matter how many animals a: 
around the water-hole they all stand aside for 1. 

atest beast of all. Many of the animals coi, 
orty or fifty miles for a drink, and there is a tri: 
between even the most deadly enemies. 

After the elephant comes the rhinoceros. A) 
though most of the other animals observe th: 
water-hole truce faithfully, two rhinos will fil: 
over their precedence, The cinematograph operate: 
obtained wonderful pictures of two of these hie: 
animals going at it hammer and tongs. The fig!.t 
only ended by one of the animals being killed. . 

When the rhinoceros has finished the gira! 
drink their fill, followed by zebras. Zebras ala. 
travel in herds and sometimes forty or tilty w: | 
arrive at the water-hole at a time. Accordin:, 1 
the etiquette of the jungle, however, they en’, 
come in fourth for the drinking stakes. : 

The first four animals are fixed in order, but the 
rest get a drink just how and when they can, 
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Mrs. Susur: “I wonder what’s come ovr 
Harry ? Instead of being cross, as usu:!, 
started off happy and whistling like a bind 1:1 
morning.” 

Nora (a new girl): “It’s my fault, mum. T:-1 
the wrong package and gave him birdsco.! tor 
breakfast-food.” 


HONOURED BY THE KING, 

For a long time housewives wero ofien sor ly 
tried when thev discovered that they had mia snes 
of snilk, Yhera wa. in those days nothing tls! 
would be used a. 4 ‘abstitute. But invention in 
this ~espect, aa [x oters, came to the rescue. as! 
tio prublem of a, osc> ready supply of milk vw < 
solved by the Swiss Condensed Milk Manufactt: 

This excellent fy med milk has now ain 
beemuce a bousehda,* necessity. Proof of 
impmtancs ant popa. tity is to be found in ' 
fact that recently His Majesty the King has y:....:+ 
to the Nestlé and Anglo-Swiss Milk Co. i Hoy: 
Warrant of Appointment. 
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JOHN THOUGHT OTHERWISE. 

Arter he had described the beneficial cfiects of 
various drugs upon nervous ill tempers, he said: 
“ T remember a middle-aged woman of most nervous 
disposition who told me with tears in her cyr< 
how she had once said to her husband: ‘Jolin, } 
know I am cross at times. I know that you fin! 
me unkind often. Sometimes perhaps you think 
I do not love you. But, John, remember, wien 
such unhappy thoughts assail you, that if L had 
my life over again, I’d marry you just the sam. 
‘I'm not so sure of that,’ John replied shortly.’ 


UGLY FOR ART’S SAKE. 

Mixiz SaLTzMany, a talented young German 
singer, deserves to make a name in the world, a- 
she voluntarily sacrificed her beauty for tho sakr 
of art. Three years ago ehe was fortunate cn: 
to make the acquaintance of the celebrated sin: 
Jean de Reszke, who was struck with the mm 
quality of her voice. He offered to teach hers) 
nothing, and told her that she would one day | 
famous. Unfortunately, her mouth was too 51. 
to emit a sufficient volume of sound for certs 
notes, and she began to despair of ever becomin: \ 
great singet But her master found a way oul'' 
the difficulty. 

“Change the shape of your mouth.” he sails 
“ make it larger ; a glorious name is well worth 1) 
sacrifice of one’s beauty.” 

After some natural hesitation, which ev": 
woman will understand, Minie Saltzmamn deciles’: 
take his advice. Every moming she conscienti:. ‘ 
performed the following strange and paint 
exercises : ; 

Placing her two little fingors at cach extremity «! 
her mouth, she pulled the skin gently but 7.’ 
towards the cheeks, and continued this mover:'.’- 
with intervals for rest, for an hour. ‘Ibis *: 
to increase the width of the mouth. After this ~' 
pulled her lower lip down towards her chin, and | 
upper lip towards her nose. After a few mo: 
of this treatment, her tiny mouth was comp!" - 
transformed. 

But she does not regret the loss of her bea's': 
she is now one.of the most popular opera *"! 
in Germany. 
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Ong afternoon, many 
. years ago now, I called 
py,é for a shave at a barber's 
shop in the Seven Dials, 
which, as you may know, 
is within a stone’s throw of Trafalgar Square. 
Thero was nothing out of the ordinary about the 
place itself, but the knight of the razor was a 
particularly courteous fellow, who displayed o 
surprising knowledge of a variety of subjects. 
He impressed me very much, and I came away 
with the intention to call at tho shop again when 
next I happened to be in the district. 

You can judge of my astonishment when I learned 
soon afterwards that the barber was one of tho most 
notorious criminals in the country. ; 

His shop was a piece of bluff. In reality he was 
@ financier of crime—a man who conceived big 
burglaries, advanced money to men who were 
willing to carry out his plans, and then bougit the 
stolen goods. . : 

To his shop came the most skilful thieves in 
London, ostensibly to bo shaved and have their 
liair dressed, but in reality to arrange great coups 
at West End jewellers, and to dispose of burgled 
valuables. 


Not Always a Barber. 

The little room at the rear of the shop saw more 
crimes hatched than any room in the capital, and 
if the watts could only speak we should probabl 
have a story unparallelled in the calendar of Britis! 
crime. 

He had not always been a barber—this pleasant- 
voiced man who took my fancy so much. He taught 
himself hairdressing and shaving simply in order to 
be able to carry out his business of a recoiver 
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—As baby didn’t behave, Jones, who was annoyed, replied—-—- Can you tell me what Jones said? 


By JAMES SHERLIKER. 
THE BARBER OF SEVEN DIALS. 


Round the walls of the bath seaside 
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. s without rousing tho suspicion ef 
Cinder Life's Crust Scotland Yani Hic lecew hon he 


sturted out that a good many men 
would hoe visitint him, so he hit 
on the briliiant idea of opening a 
barber's shop. Tho casual visitor 
. like myself saw nothing and heard 
nothing calcutated to excite his curiosity, 

As the receiving business grew, the man with tho 
razor took the extraordinary step of engaging a 
band of dcetoctives to guard the strect. Not 
detectives from the “ Yard,” of course, but criminals 
who were fertunats enough at the time to be 
out of prison. They hung about at cach end of the 
narrow road where the shop was situated, and 
whenever they saw a man enter who they thought 
might be a plain clothes policeman, one of the 
watchers would saunter in for a shave. 

He would sit down and cough three times, where- 
upon the barber was on his guard at once, If he 
happened to be in the little back room at the 
moment he would bustle out, call, “next, please!” 
and invite the man suspected to take his seat in 
the tonsorial chair. Then ho would appear to 
throw his whole heart and mind into the haircut or 
the shavo accompanying his work with a running 
conversation that was always interesting, 


A “Corner” in Crime. 

On the day before a big society function, such as 
the entertaining of a foreign monarch or a great 
race, or a& wedding, the barber would visit his 
bankers and draw out a large sum of moncy 60 as 
to be prepared to purchase tho spoil, which never 
failed to fall to the lot of the smart pickpockets 
and crooks who wero his customers. Sometimes, 
too, along with other princes of crime, ho would 
make a crime “corner,” wlich meant that ho 
engaged the smartest thieves in London to work 
exclusively for tho syndicate for a stated period. 

No job was too largo for the barber to consider, 
and he was ready to purchase almost anything, 
provided always that the quality was the best. In 
the case of watchcs he found jewellers who wore 


LONDON BY THE SEASIDE! 


Folk who revel in eea-bathing will, next year, 
waves of real sea water. 


be able to enjoy it without leaving London. 
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WAIT, JONES, 
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IN A MINUTES 
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THE DELIGHTS OF THE SEASIDE 
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numbers and to give 
cfiective twists to monograms, and he Lept mon 
busy taking stones out of stolen rings and re-set ling 
them in others in order to render the rings 
unrecognisable, 

But ho was no Sweeney Todd. No trap doors 
lurked about his shop. To all Appearances it 
was just the avcrage shop, and ho was just a well- 
educated barber, with his soul, apparently, in his 
trade. He would bog of you to hava your hair 
singed in a plaintive way that made you say, 
“Poor chap, how bad business must bel” And 
then he would disappear into the back room and 
buy burgled jewels worth thousands of pounds, 


Tossed for £10,000, 

Some of his speculations wero on a stupendous 
scale, involving very large sums, On one occasion 
he and another man bought the frechold of a large 
block of offices and somo dispute arose between the 
two, the sum in question being nearly ton thousand 
pounds, The barber suggested that they should 
toss for it. The other man agreed, The coin was 
spun in the air. 

“ Tails !”’ said the burglar. 

“Heads!” said the barber, He 
quietly picked up the stakes, 

Had it not been for his meanness, he might have 
been running the barber's shop to-day. Greed 
tripped him up. He was given aw ay by one of his 
detectives who had been offered a beggarly amount 
for the proceeds of a burglary which had entailed a 
tremendous risk. 

But inglorious as was his fall from power, it can 
truthfully be said that no criminal had for genera- 
tions worked on such a scalo, and with such success 
as did the barber-receivor of Seven Dials. With 
him, theft was a business, and he gave it the close 
attention which is necessary everywhere if opera- 
tions are to be pushed on to satisfactory issues, 
And the best thing ho did was to compel Scotland 
Yard to adopt a system of spccialising—to have 
detectives study particular crimes and the wilea 
of the men who commit them. 


— 


It was, 


A bath is to be built at Olympia with surf and 
scenery will complete the illusion. Our cartoonist suggests what it may be like. 
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TIMBERS, T . 
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’ WHILST ATTENDANTS DRESSED)” 
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WHILST DURING A HEAT WAVE 
THE BATHS WOULD SURE TO BE 
WELL PATRONISED. 


2 BILLY'S HALF-PIE. 


Some Amusing and Pathetic Incidents at the Great 
Opening Outing of the Fresh Air Fund in Epping 
Forest. 

Exacrty twenty-one years ago the Fresh Air 
Fund took its first party of slum children, number- 
ing 200, for a day's holiday to Epping Forest. But 
things have changed since those days. Year by 
ear the Fresh Air Fund has grown, from humble 
yeginnings, into a strong organisation capable of 
dealing with far bigger parties, every day throughout 

the scason. 

During tho first year of the F.A.F.’s working 
20,000 children were given day’s holidays, last year 
the total was 235,000, and it is hoped that this 
* coming-of-ago ” year will beat all records. 

It was on Thursday, June 13th, that the F.A.F. 
celebrated the anniversary of its birth in Epping 
Forest—and what a day it was for the thousand 
children who were entertained. 

Many of theso poor little boys and girls who had 
never seen the country before were up that morning 
at 4 o'clock, so that there should be no chanco of 
missing the train. 

A largo number of them had neither shoes nor 
stockings, and though they had all turned out in the 
best clothes they possessed, or had been able to 
borrow, they made a pathetic picture. The girls 
were wearing jackets, skirts, and hats that had 
evidently belonged to aunts and mothers ; little 
boys wore jackets that would have been a much 
better fit for their fathers, Their clothes, however, 
did not trouble them much, for they were too 
enraptured with tho glorious holiday that the 
generosity of our readers had made possible for 
t.om. 

Big Meat Pies For Dinner. 

Some of the children wero so hungry and weak 
that it was almost impossible for them to do any- 
thing but lic on the beautiful green grass with eyes 
full of wonderment; but even this was a new 
experience for them, who had never before been 
away from bricks and mortar. 

But the Fresh Air Fund children always dine 
eaily, and when they had consumed the big meat- 
pies and scones provided for them, things brightened 
up for them tremendously, and their smiling faces 
showed that it was a day they would always 
remember. Tho fine woodland and the small 
streams and pools made the forest an ideal play- 
ground, and the children’s opinion was voiced by 
one little mite, who exclaimed : ‘“ Ain’t it just like 
*Eaven !” 

‘Come on, boys; come on; we've found some 
gooseberries!’* In answer to these cries there was 
a general scamper of little feet, but they were a bit 
disappointed when they were told that their goose- 
berrics were really beech-nuts. 


‘‘4t'’s for Our Billy."’ 

Amongst this merry group of children, however, 
Hoe was one little faco with a serious expression 
on it. 

Ile was a chubby little fellow about eight, and 
an inquiry elicited the fact that his father was a 
docker “ art o’ work,” and at homo there were five 
children younger than himself. 

Secretly ho was wrapping up the half of a pie to 
take home to his brother who had not got to the 
outing. 

‘It’s for our Billy,” he said ; “ he couldn’t come 
this time, so I’m taking ’im some of my pie, then 
when ’e comes next time I'll get some of. ’is pic.” 
He then looked up into his questioner’s face and 
most pathetically asked: ‘‘ Do you fink our Billy 
will come next time, sir ?”* 

_ Altogether the twenty-first birthday of the 
Fresh Air Fund was a day of wonders for the children 
who were fortunate enough to tako part in the 
festivities. 

. But there are thousands of other children, includ- 
ing little Billy’s brother, who are eagerly waiting 
for a hoiiday amongst the trees and birds, and only 
by the help of our readers’ ninepences can these bo 
given. 


There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
Air Fund. All enyenes are borne by the promoters, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, the Daily Express 
limited, the Standard Newspapers Limited, and 
the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness 
for a child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200, 
with the neceasary attendants. Cheques and mone 
orders should be made payable to the Fresh Air Fund, 
end addressed to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pearson's 
Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will be 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forma may be 
had on application. 


—Ten words only. Lor the five best replies I will give Stylo Pens. 


said one of the principals, 
arm of my opponent and 
This was done, and 
man’s arm was two inches longer. 
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IN THE DARK. 


The hall was dark. I heard 
The rustle of a skirt. 

“Ha-ha!” thought I, “I'll catch 
You now, my little flirt!” 


Softly I sallied forth, 

Resolved when I had kissed her, 
That I'd make her believe 

I'd thought it was my sister. 


The deed was done. Oh, bliss! 
Could any man resist her ? 
Apology was made— 
Alas! it was my sister ! 


THE OLD MASTERS. 
A xew maid from the country had been engaged, 


and her mistress, who lived in a fine house, was 
showing Mary 


instructing 
the best room, where the valuable pictures were kept. 


Ellen round the various rooms and 


her in her duties. At last they reached 


“Now,” said the lady to the servant as they 


passed before an extensive row of masculine 
portraits, ‘‘ you must be very careful when dusting 


these. 


They are all the old masters.” 
Mary’s jaw fell, and an awestruck look came over 


her face. 


“Tor, mum,” she gasped, “who'd ever ‘ave 


thought that you'd been married all these times ?” 


HIS MEAN ADVANTAGE. 


“Brrore proceeding further with this duel,” 
“J desire that the right 
myself be measured.” 
it was found that the other 


“Then,” said the objector decisively, ‘* you will 


seo how manifestly unfair it is for us to fight with 
swords, unless I stand two inches nearer to him 


than he stands to me!” 


INSURANCE STAMPS FREE. 


Enter For This Novel Competition. 


10 SETS OF STAMPS AS PRIZES. 


On July 15th, the New National Insurance Act 
will come into force. Whether you are an em- 
ployer or an employee, a householder ora servant, 
the Act affects you. 

As thousands of “P.W.” readers will come 
under the scope of the Act we have decided to 
give away as prizes in a new topical com etition 
ten sets of the New Insurance Stamps. Hach set 
contains a supply of stamps for thirteen weeks to 
the value of 6s. 6d. or 7s. 7d. The stamps to be 
issued are of different values—each varying in 
accordance with the total amount contributed, but 
the majority will be of the value of 7d. for men 
and 6d. for women. 

WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 

Allyou have to do is to send us the best last line 
ou can think of to the following Limerick. Last 
ines may be serious or funny, but they should be 

clever and pointed. Get re wits to work and 
let us pay your first contributions to the new Act. 

Here is the Limerick :— 


eS 
A jolly young father of three, 
Said, Idon’t grudge the State £ 8. d.3 
But imagine his state, 
When he found out too late 


A last line, which must not be used, might read : 
“That he'd eaten his stamps for his tea.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, Write your last line to the verse on the coupon provided. place it 
in au envelope and address it tothe Editor, Prarson’s WEEKLY, 
Henrietta St., Londou, W.C. 

2, Each coupon must bear the usual signature of the competitor in 
ink together with his or her occupation, Names and addresses 
must not be typewntten or prints d, 

3. Each competitor must give his real name and address. Unless 
this condition is complied with, the competivor forfeits his or her 
right to a prize. 

4. Mark your envelope “Act” on the top left-hand corner. 
Attempts mnst errive not later than Thursday, July 4th. 

5. To the sendcrs of the ten lines considered the best, sets of thir- 
teen weeks’ eupply of Insurance Stamps will be awarded. 

6. The published decision is tinal, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only, 


Mark 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 4, 1912. 


[THEY STUMP THE UMPIRE, 3 


the Man in 


Little Incidents which have made 
White Look Worried. 


Lots of little problems keep cropping up in first- 
class cricket that are not provided for in the rules. 
Cricketers, for instance, are discussing a curious 
situation that arose very recently at Bath. When 
Greswell, of Somerset, was bowling to Stone, of 
Worcestershire, the ball slipped from his hand 


and dropped. The batsman sprinted up tho 
pitch to hit a boundary off it as it lays As he 
ran the fielders urged the bowler to pick the ball up 


and throw it to the wicket-keeper in order to run 
Stone out. The other batsman solved the difficulty 
by picking up the ball and when his colleaguo 
had got safely back, handing it to tho 
bowler. 

Ever so, many questions arise. If Stone had 
hit the ball would the runs have counted, or was 
the ball ‘dead’? ? If the ball was “dead,” and 
so unhittable, would Stone have been out if his 
wicket had been thrown down ? 

Curiously enough, the same situation arose in a 
Lancs v. M.C.C. match in 1890. When N. A. 
Hornby was about to strike at a similar ball the 
bowler threw it to the wicket-keeper, who knocke:| 
the batsman’s wicket down. The ficlding side 
claimed that Hornby’s attempt to hit had brought 
the ball into play. Homby, on the other hand, 
claimed that the bowler had obstructed him. 
The umpire, after long deliberation, gave tho 
batsman the benefit of the doubt. But the 
rules committee has not given a ruling on the 


problem. 
Is it a No-Ball ? 


If an umpire, seeing a bowler oversteppinz 
the crease, shouts ‘* No-ball,” and the bowler stops 
short with the ball still in his hand, should a no-ba!! 
be credited to the batting side or not? Braund 
raised this problem in a match in 1909. No rin 
was put down in the score book, but several othe 
first-class umpires afterwards gave it as their 
opinion that it ought to have been. 

Here is a pretty little problem that has croppel 
up at least three times in county cricket. On 
two of tho occasions the batsman was given “ Run 
out”; on the other the umpire let him go on. 

A hit had been made and the wicket (two stumps 
of it) spreadeagled by a throw-in, but too late. 
The ball glanced away and the batsman started to 
run the overthrow. But before one could get in. 
the wicket-keeper with the ball in his hand, pulled 
out of the ground one of the stumps alrcady 
struck. e 

Now in all three cases the wicket had been struck 
in such a way that though two stumps and one bail 
had been knocked down, a bail still sat balanced 
on the third stump. 

The question was, should the wicket-keeper 
have knocked the remaining bail off, or, as he did, 
pluck one of the other stumps out ? 

The words of the rule are, ‘“‘ The wicket is down 
when either of the bails is struck off, or when, both 
the bails being off, a stump is struck out of the 
ground.” 


‘*Out” before the Ball was Bowled. 


In a match between Sussex and Kent some 
years ago a batsman named Wells lifted his bat 
while the bowler was taking his preliminary run. 
and in so doing knocked a bail off. In such a case 
(the bowler hearing the umpire say “Out” or 
raise a finger, naturally does not deliver the ball 
at all) is the batsman out? The rules say a 
batsman is out if he hits the wicket in the act 
of playing a bail. But is a ball a ball till it is 
delivered ? The batsman in the above match wi~ 
given “ Out,” but an umpire is just as likely to 
take one view of it as the other—and spend 4 
thoughtful evening afterwards. 

The famous George Giffon was once the centre 
of an argument that raged for weeks in Australia. 
When batting he was appealed against for ].b.w. 
The umpire shouted “‘ Not out!” But Giffen had 
fallen in getting back, and in rising knocked ot! 
a bail. The other umpire, on appeal, gave “ Out. 
Giffen insisted that one umpire had given him 
“Not out,” and that tho ball was ‘“ dead ” after 
the first appeal, as it was lying quietly in the 
wickct-keeper’s hand. (The rules, in fact, do 
call such a ball ‘‘ dead.”) - 

It is a very ticklish problem, and no ofticial 
ruling has ever been given on the matter. 


postcards ‘‘Baby.”” (See page 48.) 
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“Ty things would ! 
only look up a bit,” | 
ssid Pincher gloomily, | 
“you wouldn't find | 
me stewin’ in London, 
I'd be off to the briny 
like a shot. Only I'd 
like to go just for 

leasure, not havin’ to 
otter at all about 
business.” | 

“ Ishould think that ! 

. thero would be people 
who would gladly subscribe to send you to the| 
seaside if they had a guarantee that you would not | 
combine business with pleasure.” | 

Pincher grinned. a ; 

“Well,” he said, “‘ there’s one consolation in bein’ | 
lcft in London, houses are shut up an’ if neighbours | 
arcn’t too interferin’ or the police too smart there's a 
chance to pick up a bit. But. talkin’ of the seaside | 
reminds me of a very unpleasant experience I had op 
on the East Coast once, wen I wos wot you call: 
combinin’ business with pleasure. 

“Things was very bad an’ I was 
engaged in very low work for a man 
of my standin’ in the profession. It. 
was wot is known as ‘sand siftin’.’ 
Perhaps you’vo noticed w'en you've 
been at the seaside how about cicven 
o'clock in the mornin’ every blvomin’ 
visitor in the place comes an’ sits down 
on the sands. Some of the men, after 
havin’ had a swim, sit an’ smoke an’ 
read the mornin’ paper, others lic back 
lettin’ the sun shine on their faccs so 
as they can get nicely burned, an’ the 
women-folk sit knittin’ or =r: addin’ 
novelettes w’cn they ain't watcuin’ ag 
how their kids don’t go an’ drown 
themselves. 

“Now, it's wen they’re all niccly 
settled down like, that the sand-«iftee 
has his opportunity. He notices w'en 
a handbag is laid down careless, an’ he 
sits down near it, readin’ a paper an’ 
gradually edgin’ up till he’s able to 
collar it. Men aren’t much use, but 
ladics with gold chain purses are worth 
spendin’ hours on. 

“As a rule, ’guv’nor, a san -siftoe 
takes a big risk an’ makes very little, 
but it’s a pleasant, healthy life, an’ 
after havin’ had to lie low down Lime- | 
house way for some months it suited mej 
down to the ground. | 

“You'd be surprised at the contents 
of somo of them handbags, too. I 
remember one old gal dressed like a duchess and | 
doin’ the grand in a most haughty way only had | 
tuppence an’ the return half of an excursion-ticket : 
in the bag I pinched. I don't expect she was 80 | 
haughty w'en it was time to go home, an’ I; 
remember I sold the ticket for a bob to a chap wot, 
wanted to get to London to look for a job. 

“ Well, aftcr three days of it, [ was just payin’ my 
way, but I'd done thins so thorouzh an’ there'd | 
been so many complaints that the police were keepin’ | 
their cyes open pretty wide an’ Thad io go very cantious. | 
So wen one morning’ as I was walkin’ down to the 
beach I saw an old boy ina grev flannel suit with a vers 
nice-lookiu’ gold watch and chain, starin’ into a! 
newsagent’s window, I cdeed up to him an’ making 
& very neat job of it, Thad the gold watch an’ chain 
in my trousers pockct an’ waa walkin’ along very | 
innocent on the other sido of the road before he ; 
discovered wot had happened. 

“ Tt was a wonderful stroke of Iuck, an’ after that 
sand--iftin’ became very tame. It was a scorchin’ . 
hot mornin’, an’ the sight of the poople bobbia’ about in ; 
the water gave me a great longin’ for a swim. I didn’t 
sec the sense of payin’ for a machine an’ bein’ asked ' 
to hurry up just wen you're lookin’ for a collar-stud ; 
you've dropped on the floor. I remember once—! 
all right, guv’nor, all right, T'il keep to the story if you | 
don’t mind missin’ somethin’ amusin,’ Surely I 
ain't d uk all that whiskey 2?” 

Somewhat sorry that I had interrupted him, I! 
assured him that he had emptied the giass and passed | 
across the decanter, | 

“There's nothin’ like goin’ into the sea from a nice 
secluded spot an’ comin’ out an’ Iettin’ the sun dry . 
you,” resumed Pincher as he filled his glass.“ No | 
sloppy costume, no damp floor, an’ no one to shout | 
* Hold tight there !’ after he's bitched the horse to the 
bathin’-machino an’ given a jerk that has very near | 
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f | Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
A SEASIDE COMEDY. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS, 


| 
| hi 


sent you into the sea asain, so feclin’ that aftor gettin’ | 


the watch I could afford to tak 


e things easy, I sct | 


off along the shore to where it was quict under somo | 


cliffe, 
“T undressed in a nice sandy part of the beach, an’ 
was surprised to find how parky the wind was. [ye 


often thought as I've gone out into the sea wot a! 
wonderful climate the Garden of Eden must have had | 


or else Adam had a wonderful 
in the sea it was all right, 
swimmer, I struck out from the shore, an’ presently 
saw another chap wot had evidently undressed on the 
other side of the rocks come after mo, 

“* Meanin’ to show him that I could hold my own, I 
did a bit of swimmiu’ under water an’ went further 
out still. 

“Portly chap the other man was, the sort that 
couldn't sink down if he wanted to, but le could make 
no pace. Swimmin’ is born if one, guv‘nor, just like 
actin’ or writin’ poctry. I know a chap wot's spent 


months an’ quids bein’ taught swimmin’ scientifie ; 
sorter calculatin’ to a inch how far he ought to go at 
Woaderfu! he was at calculatia’, but he 


each stroke. 


| someone to come along. 


tough skin, but once ; 
an’ bein’ somethin’ of a! 


| was goin’ a bit blue in the ili 


with our clothes | 
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socter said good-byo to his cluthes, his longuage was 
a absolute marvel; I wasn't equal to the occasion 
myself thinkin’ of tho gold watch an’ chain in my 
trousers’ pockets ; but as cither David or Shakespeare 
said, ‘clothes maketh man,’ an’ his lordship witlous 
3 Wig an’ red gown was vers, very human, 
“Well, there was nothia’ for it but to step out 
into the sea an’ wait. 
; nee This place is a den of thieves!’ says his lordship ¢ 
only thia mornin’ I had my watch an’ chain stolen, 
an’ now—— By the way, wot are vou doin’ here 2° 
“I'm on a holiday. my lord,’ [ savs, 
“*T doubt it,’ says he, * but anywav you didn’t stcat 
the clothes.’ ta 
“ Lor’, guv'nor, T nearly diced in checkin’ a laugh 
as the humour of the situation dawned upon me, [ 
saw that it was the judge's watch I'd pinched— 
him as had given me two years’ an’ then those blanked 
tramps had done us both in. I'd scarcely looked at him 
w'en I'd collared his watch, bein’ much more keen on 
secin’ who was lookin’ at me, an’ there we were, ihe 
judge an’ me, standin’ out in the briny waitin’ {ow 


““* You're a clever scoundrel !° 
unpolite ; ‘ain't vou got anvthin’ to suggest 2?’ 

“*No, my lord,’ I savs ; ‘it's a case of catchin’ oue 
deaths of cold or bein’ lucked up. Perhaps if you 
was to go into the town an’ explain, it would be all 
right, for they wouldn't lock up a judge.’ 

“He laughed at that, did the old sport, though he 
> then a fisherman came 
along in a boat near by, an’ his lordship, with a 
desperate look in his eyes bailed him an’ explained the 
situation, 

“We sat together under an old 
sail until the fisherman, who had gons 
for help. returned in a boat with some 
clothes for us both, an’ the local 
police, expectin’ the Home Scerctary 
down at any moment, fair tumbled 
over themselves to catch the tramps. 

“They got ‘em all right. Them 
tramps never guessed wot trouble they 
were bringin’ on themselves w'en they 


he says to me, most 


sneaked the tozs of one of His 
Majesty's Judges an’ your humble 
servant, 


“Me an’ the judge gave evidence ag 
Prosecutors, an’ it was a strange experi- 
, ence fur me, guynor, Both the tramps 
said they knew nothin’ about the 
pinchin’ of the wateh, an’ declared 
“they'd found it in a pocket of the 
Shabby pair of trousers, but the chair- 
man of the macistrates told ‘em not 
to add to their cifenco by lyin’ an’ 
tryin’ to get a honest man into 
trouble, an’ they were remanded, 

“Me an’ the judge kft the court 
together, ‘There was a grim sortes 
sinile on his fice az he turned to me, 

“"YowH leave here by the first 
availabie train, he says. 

“Yes, omy lord,” says I; an’ 
Lloomin’ glad I was to get quit of the 
piace. He was - sport that judge. I 


very near drowned hisself one day st 
end of the swimrain’-bath to decide whether he'd 
done a half inch over or under wot he ought to have 
done to make him a swinuaer, an’ not onc of them mere 
common persons wot caa push them:cives along in 
the water. 

“Well, after a bit Twas just 2 dn’ to 
the shore wen [ heard a shout : 

“* Drop those clothes, vou riffians!? 

“T turned sharp thon. surpriscd to Gad how far 


fice 
tur 


n back fur 


I was from the shore, an’ saw a couple of tramps ! 
runnin’ along the beach with bundles under their arms. . 
The other cove haif way betweru me an’ the shore . 


was splashin’ lilies 1ad. 


“A horrible thoucht dawael upon me. ea’ I swam 


quicker than I bad evcr done before, soun overtakin’ ! 


the portly cove. _ 
“* Those scoundests have stolen our elsthes, sir, 


» he savs. an’ somehow the vive seemed familiar (hough 


T couldn't think where Dit head it. 

“* We must run afier ‘em,’ [ says 
the shore. 

‘* Like this?’ eavs he. 

“Then all of a sudden [ recngnised him. 

“* Pm afraid there's no help for it, my lord,’ I says, 
spottin’ him as the judge wot hat once given me two 
years an’ whose son yow ll peruaps remeuber I helped 
to get into Parliament, 

“Well Im d-dashed!* says he, evidently 
recognising me, an’ I think he'd have hada lot more to 
say but he was too keen on catchin’ them tramps, 

Lor’, how we ran, a blanked crab hung on to me, 
givin’ me a awful nip, an’ once his lord hip camo & 
cropper through getiin’ his foot ia a hole; but like a 
pair of Adams we ro on after them tramps until we 
saw ’cm climbin’ up the cliffs, thea we knew we 
were done. 

“Lor’, guvnor, w'ea his beal-Nip saw that bed 


, a3 we reached 


! 
| 
i 


oppia’ in the deep ! 


Knew he'd tumbled to the game, an’ 
wen the tramps got six months’ ecoh 
at the petty sessions, blow ime if he didn't get theis 
sentences reduced by half,” 

(Another of Pinche-'s Yarns Next Week.) 


Saad 


Carry Your “P.W.” Sift Winners. 


Vey carricd their "7 arn ia these band, 
And ties uy wher we yuce then, 
Ta 
Mre, Gutier, 1 Clivpatir cret, 
Mies R, fen, 365 Wick Roa, Pat, NE 
Mrs. M 2 The Hote food, Cuineford, 
M Is, 141 netow, N, 


Mins KB, 7 
J.B. Selby, U7 Can ir F 
Cunstauce 8, Aadiews, 3 Mustyu Gu 


BecsarR VPipis Ta— 


HoMetler, 1 Charetal Read Moo NE 
A, Chik, 109 Maple Road, Pemse, 2 bs. 
“PL We” Drs + To- 
J, A. O'Leary, “ Fuith Honse.’’ He fieid Avenue, Dover, 


F, Varrvel!, 13 Loncrille Read, Newington Butts, 5. 

W. _B. Strachan, 12 Keir Street Eacnbtrgh 

VS. Harwood, 49 Thistlewsite Read, Lewes Capton, 

W. B. McArthur, * Danebury,’ Merten Rood, New Maiden, 


A Pain or Sc:ssons Ta— 


Mi Argyle P..ce, Rutiiouy 


Mize M. Brown, 
A Scvrr Pr=cin Case To— 


{ J. T. Maxwell, Poster's Wael, Futhestene. 


| 


hing ts more irritaling than for poopie to leave the door wide OPEN. 


A Strver Craan Crrter To 


W. FL Lawrence, * Tuanet,” Poplars Giore, Nes Mi dew 
StrLorrarnic Proves To 
W. Thomas. 96 Middio Stress, Waker, Soy istle, 


J. Mowat, 391 George Street. Aberder:) : 
H.W. Porker. 1 Dimfleld Mansions, Balan. 3 W, 
1. . 

X 


PF. Smith, 3 Morles Street, Der 
Teva, Trent Gave, 
wt hand, 


Moss O, Revd, 116 Chesirn Avene! 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


ALL RECORDS BROKEN. 


Stupendous Prize-list this Week. | 
SHEFFIELD MAN WINS £146. 289 OTHER PRIZES. 


le to a prize-list for ‘ Middles,” neh : : 
Teas werk 9s Oe ee ise eaueaien ree Make up eats mind to enter the contest announced below, and participate in this good fortune. 


yet awarded in this popular competition. 


THIS IS WHAT YOU DO. - 
First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for “*Middles.” Then construct a 


sentence or phrase of two words (called a 


the chosen word. The first word of your “ Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 


word you choose, and the second with any of t 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” 
is in heavier type. 


For instance, suppose you take the word “ TRAGEDIAN,” the centre letter of which is 


“E.” Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say 
“EXCITES AUDIENCE.” 


which is “T.” Wechoose “ T "as the other letter and get * TAKE TIPS.” 


Below you will find two entry forms for “ Middles.” 
for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. You may send two “ Middles’ 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
‘will be cisqualified. 

2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 

in ink. Names and addresses may not be typewritten or printed, 


8. Each co’ titor mnet give his or her real name and address. Unies 
this conditions complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her righttwoa 
prise. 


4 Wh n have filled up the entry form, cut it out, attach to Ita pos’al 
order for sizpenre, and lace tt in an envelove addressed to the EDI7UR, 
Pearson's Weekly, Henrictta Street, London, W.C. 

6. Mark your envelope " Middles No. 20,” in the top left-hand corner. 

@ All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, July th. 

¥. There are two entry forms, you may uss one or both, * You may write 
two ‘ Middles”’ on If you use the two entry forms @ pos! order 
tor Is. must be sent. 

@. Everyone who enters must send a sizpenny postal order for each 
entryform. The P.O. must be made paynble to C. Arthur Pearson Lt‘., 

‘and must be crossed “& Co.” in the manner shown 
fn this example. The numoer must be written in the 
provided on the entry form. Where one P.O. 
of higher value is sent to cover more than one entiy 
form the number of this P.O. must be written on eac 
entry form. 
9. Of the amount received ‘after deducting 10 per 
cent.) one half will ba awarded to the sender of the 
“ Middle ’ considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
by whom originality of idea will be taken into cousideration. If 
there are more senders than one of a “Middle” thus selected by the 
adjudicators, this half will be divided amongst oll such senders. 

10. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adjudicators 
amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 

11, The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
delivery of any attempt submitted. 

13. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
eomprtition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

13, The published decision is Onal, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only. 


RESULT OF 
FIRST PRIZE, £146. 


Tre first prize of £146 has been awarded to: 
SYDNEY H. BEST, 87 Thiriwell Road, 
sheffield, 
for the “ Middle”: 
SENTIMENT: IMPETUS—MOONLIGHT. 
Prizes of £10 have been awarded to: 
ARTHUR C. AKAROYD, 53 Market Street, 
Bradford, for— 
TURNSTILE: SQUEEZES UNBLUSHINGLY. 
L. L. GOLDSTEIN, 72 Chalton Street: 
Euston Road, N.W., for— 
TURNSTILB: SMOKELESS “ REVOLVER.” 
0. G. IRONS, Lynton, Malford Grove, 
Snaresbrook, for— 
GLANCES: NATURE’S “ LANCES,.” 
Mrs. A. MANN, 7a Oxenford Street, 
Peckham, for— 
EXCESSIVE: SPONGER’S COMPLIMENTS. 
W. H. VAUGHAN, 62 North Road, Wolver- 
hampton; and Mrs. A. BOLT, “ Fair- 


view,” Venton, Drewsteignton, Devon 
(divide a £10 prize), for— 


DERBY; RESOLUTIONS BROKEN, 


100 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Allen, Mrs. G., Garway H1!l, Herefordshire. 
Allport, UC, A., 9 Spring Road, Kempston, Bedford, 
21 Clavering Road, Manor Park, 

.. Farninghain, Dartford, Kent. 

G., 188 Queen Street, Portsmouth. 


Butterworth, J., 91 Pear Tree Road, Derby. 
Carden, W., M. Paddock Wood, Kent. 
Carter, Mrs. W. 

Casson, H., Outlane, near Huddersfield. 

Childs, C., Cold Harbour, Sherborne, Dorset. 
Chrimes, R., Scafieid Laundry, Portslade, Brighton. 


—Can you give me a good cure for this bad habit? Be as drastic as yow like. 


WORDS FOR “MIDDLES.” 
- : The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your “ Middles " 
* Middle ”), which shall have some bearing on din chs ing y 
* caPItaL THIMBLE INsTRUCTIVE BARMAID xEYHOLE CONFEDERATE 
the letiere in be Nott OF yet ss ay ihe EMINENT sucCess TALACES insULTs coxpUcToR TRAGEDIAN 
In the list of words the middle letter 

coxVicT BATHIERS scREw PaDDock DIGESTION swELL 

TRUNCHLON ENDLESS HEATHER ENOCKEER GLACIER cRALS 
“forthe accord, and we get | FFTECTINE  movnGiise — wisteions | Teygrowo ACErae, WANT 

zi rf ” IT] 
. rt 

Oe: Mares take, te worsl © Sal Teri th caters: letter of WalTeERrs SWEEPSTAKES DIMPLES CONFERENCES LawSvit BHoUSEMAID 


‘*° MIDDLES ”’ 


Altogether, successful competitors receive £292—the biggest sum 


You are at liberty to use one or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 
y on each entry form = 


isscsscansesseseessesasctsssessesenssseesesesensensenses CUE GCLOSS HELE sorssererserssssecerecserersereensesensesessenseee sD 
ENTRY FORM, “MIDDLES,” NO. 20. 


WORD SELECTED. 


“mipoies 


abide by the decision published in ‘ Pearson's Weekly" and to accept it as sinal, and I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in “ Pearson's Weekly.” 


(No. Of P.O... ..cceresessesee 


Signed sserreccccererssesssevecrseccessseaassscescsessessccenaescnsrsasesssescensecee ree eee 


Address «.. 


If you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the one below send 1.-. 


sessccccsecceceesce CUE GCTOSS PETE vorsersssscrcscrrsvcnreeesceseceseerreessereseen en sen ee D 
NO. 20. 


PPT OTTOTTTTeTTeTTeTTTTITTeerre errr eee Corre ren 


C erreeen 


WORD SELECTED. ! “ MIDDUrS 


sa eeeseperenrenere eae eeerstocseeneaeaessereaasenrecessres seers 


the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly’ und to accept it as jinal, and I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in * Pearson's Weekly.” 


(ie. of POsiconnanens 


PITTI 


—_~ Wee See 
Seccombe, Fred., 53 Ambleside Drive, Southend-on-Sea, 

Seager, A., Lambpark, Par, Cornwall. 

Seovell, Chas, P., 31 Spotiswoode Road, Edinburgh. 

Seaman, G. W. jbrook House, Bath 

Smith, H., 84 High Road, Willesden Green. 

Stanley, Sidney, 40 Hall Street, Wolverharopton. 

Stark, mas, 24 South Grove, Dingle, Liverpool. 

Sievens, Douglas, Accountant's Dept., Tramways Offices, Bii.+¢l. 
Stevenson, George, Penton Station, near Carlisle, 


No. 16. 


Clegg, H., 14 Saxon Street, Mossley, near Manchester. 
Clifton, W., Cross Lane, Brackley, North Hani. 
Conway, J., 28 John Street, Blaydon-on-Tyne, 

Cooper, E. C., 31 Park End Street, Oxford, 

Coulson, J, A., 37 Kirg John Terrace, Ncweastle-on-Tsne, 


Davies, J. E,, 4 Wild's Court, Queen Street, Parkwood, Stockport. Stewart. Mrs., 27 Granville Strect, Glasgow. 

Deane, E. J., 49 Sedlescombe Road, Fulham, 8.W. Stcne, W. J., Ingatestone, x 

Dews, 8. A., Mize, 2 Myrtle Villas, The Baulk, Biggleswade, Deds. | Till, A, H., Kings Road, Hyde Park, Leeds. 

Downer, F., 10 Norfolk Road, Brighton. Tompkina G., .. * Kiaora,” 5 Clarence Road, Newpert, I Ow. 
Genuleman, P., 46 Monkswell Street, Dingle Lane, Liverpool. Tones, J. A., 16 Amherst Street, Cardiff, Glam. 

Galdawer thy; R., 26 Upper Parliament Street. Jverpool, Walsh, G., Mise, “ Welcome,” Clanle'gh, Surrey. 

Groucutt, $., 13 Railway Sireet, West Bromwica, Siafls, Waterfall. 11., 95 Belvidere Road, Walsall. 


Wilcox, W., Chureb Cottage, Llanarth, near Razlnn, Mcn, 
Wilde, M., 44 St. Lawrence Road, Tingley, Shef'-e 
Williams, A. E., 3 Cranbourne Road, Gosport, Mants. 
Williams, B., Blaisdon Hall, Longhope, 5.0. 

Williams, R., 35 Heaton Road, Heaton Norris, S' sort. 
Wilson, A., Miss, Glendevon Place, Pinkhill, Midiotiuan. 
Wileon, J. B.. 23 Winchestcr Street, Brighton. 

Wilson, M., 18 Swartamore Terr . ‘Thornaby-cn Tees. 


184 PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 


Avcock, Mies M,, 3 ‘Turn Strcet, Systun, tacos. 
Allerton, P., 20 Sandown Read, Seaforth, Liver po: 
Ashdown, G. W., North Lodge, Hawley 8t., Bisckwater, Harts. 


Gunnell, D. G., Barley, Royston, Herts. 

Hamer, G., 10 Wordley Btreet, Lowerhouse, Burnley, Lance. 
Hawmer, T. 8., Lianidlocs, Mont. 

Hamilton, R., 61 Canbridge Drive, Kelvinside N., Glasgow. 
Harland, A. G., 30 Southgate Road, N. 

Herbert, L., 270 Barking Road, Piaistow. 

Hill, O. T., High Strect, Marlow, Bucks 

Hill, F, GO), 89 Craven Park Road, Stau:ford Hill 

Hills, G., 13 Cottingham Road, Penge. 

Horner, A. B., 17 Wes’ Bank, Stamford Hill. 

Hongnet, P. O., Mary Street, Gcorgetcwn, Jerecy, CL 
Howell, Bb, 85 London Road, Leicester. 

Hubbard, A., Thorington, Colchester, Essex. 

Humphris, H.. 2 Market Piace, Banbury, Oxcn. 

Hunt. A. E., Mrs., 112 Brighton Road, South Croydon, 


Hutchinson, R. W., 20 Oldgate, Merpeth, Northumberland. 
sone, H. 8., 211 St. Sepulchre Gate, Doncaster. 

Jones, F., Mrs., Hope Rectory, Mold. 

Keast, P., 46 Mayvi le Avenue, Scaiborovgh. 

Kont, E., 2 Higgitt Read, Carbrock, Shefieid. 

Lamshead, W. J., 22 Park Road, Dawlish. 

Lane, F, A., 9 Castle Terrace, Ilfracombe. 

lang. E, Electrio Theatre, Wellingborovgh. 

Laverick, A, F., 8 Ettrick Place, Pol!ckshawe, Scotland, 
Livingstone, Olaude, 7 Money-Ash Road, Altrincham, 

Lowe, W.. St. Clement's Road, Guerreey, CI. 

Lutter, Walter F., 6 West Park Road, Kew Gardens, 
McBean, Wm., 123 Townhead, Kirhintilloch, Glasgow, 
MoecDougall, Jane, Miss, 125 Onslow Drive, Glasgow. 

Marlow, Thomas, 49 Wheat Street, Nuneaton, 

Milter, John, care of Gilmour, 4 Stanley Strect, Clydebank 
Morrison, H., 8 Deacon Road, Widnes. 

Munro, John’ O., 174 Albert Street, Leith. 

Muir, Robert, Mre., Fairview, Kirkhill, Cambuslang, Glasgow. 
Ozilvie, Wm.. 39 James Street, Aberdeen. 

Ormrod, A. W., Ivyhurst, Old Hall Road, Sale, Cheshire. 
Payne, Chas., ‘' Blantyre,’ Underdown MId., Southwigh, Brighton. 
Petrie, Wm., 13 Allan Street, Aberdeen 

Pilkington, J., New Section House, 
Potts, Wm., 101 Obesterton Btreet, Garston, Liverpool, 
Purser, one, 169 Bow Common Lane, Mile End, 
Rann, E., 111 Pikes Lane, Glossop. 

Ray, Jas. 198 Great Dover Street Borongh, 8.E 
Reed, M. G., 8, Sergt., A.8.0., Duke of 

Richards, John F., Cambridge Street, Plymouth. 
Robertson, A., 31 Argyle St , Glasgow. 

Rosier, Sidney, Yateley Grange, Yateley, Tlante. 
Rus-ell, John D., 95 Plashet Lane, East’ Ham. 
Rutherford, A. M., Mrs., 18 Sudbury Strcet, Derby. 


City Road Police Station, N. 


York's H'd'’q're., Chelsea. 


Bacharach, Mrs. '8.. Field House, Porter 8t.. Duuley, Wui-s. 
Bailey, A.. 3 Lindfield Terrace, Horzell, Woking. 

Baldwin, T., 32 Redoubt Road, Eastbourne, 

Band, A., Sutton Lane Ends, Macclesfield, Ches. 

Ranks, G. W., 48 Sandy Lane, Royton, Lancs. 

Baxter, R., 9 Gathorne Avenue, Leeda, 
Bayley, L.'8., The Generator Dept., B.T.H. Co., Lid., Rugby. 
Bell, R. [., $5 Darncombe Street, Manchester. 

Bell, S., 56 Rathmines Road, Dublin. 

Benson, H. H.. 55 Somervillo Road, Waterloo, Liverpool. 
Betts, C., 50 Woodside Crecent, Halifax 

Blake, Ht, Golftyn, Connahs Quay, near Chester, 

Booth, J. R., Broom Hall, Pmiey, near Wakefield. 

Bourlay, G. _V., 3 Stanley Place, Moseley, Birmingham, 
Breach, A. H., 111 Whitehall Road, Br.stol. 

Brown, Mra. W. S., 8t, Martin's Arsonal, Jersey, CI 
Buekley, I., 7 Whitehead Strect, Tyne Dock. 

Burgess, Sergt. A. C., The Depot, Lincoln Rest., Lincotn, 
Burry, D. N., 5 lfolloway, Haverfordweet, 

Butler, P. F.. 20 Electrio Avenue, Wilton, Birmingham. 
10 Bradford Road, N. Huddersfield 


Chambers, New Summer Street. Birminshys 


Ontton, W., 3 

Ohambers. 34 Harlow Moor Drive, Harregate. 
Cheney, G.. 15 Faraday Road, N. Kensingion. 
Cohen, G. H., Innisfalien, Dunmurry, Co, Antrim, 
Ovilett, §. J., Rodboro’ Avenne, Stroud. G 
Cooke. B. J., 3 Charlotte Street, Hull. 


T., 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Crouch, G., 3 Selby Yard Stree. Devizes. 
fontgomery Street, Carlow, Irclan@ 


(List of 5s. Prize-winners continued 
on page 41.) 
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That's That's How ____|susrie soe conpeat sswuniing of ae] 
You Caught It! 


Many Diseases are Caught by Licking Stamps, 
Nibbling Pen-holders, and through other Silly 
Habits. 

WISE ple keep their mouths shut for more 
reasons than one, but a great number have silly 
little habits which are nothing more nor less than 
a cordial invitation to the deadly microbes to enter 

their system. 

Better take a bad half-crown than a dose of 
diphtheria, and yet hundreds of tradesmen are 


The tradesman who bites money to test it ta munching 
microbes, 


continually biting coins to assure themselves of 
their genuineness, They are literally munching 
microbes, and a coin which has been in general 
circulation has been revealed under tho microscope 
as the lurking place of over three million 
microbes, 

Plenty of pcoplo never get over their baby 
habits; everything thoy handle goes to theic 
mouths. ‘Their thumbs and fingers aro being 
‘constantly de- 
prived of their 
natural amount 
of grime and 
disease germs 
by impatient 
bitings and 
suckings, which 
is equivalent to 
hoiding open 
house for the 
producers of 
deadly diseases. 

Recently the 
Tube railways 
issued an 
edict against 
the habit of 
booking - clerks 
It is a@ silly ad dangerous habit to of wetting the 

lick a postuyc-stamp, fingers so as to 

more easily 

handle the tickets. Some inquiring official had a 

ticket examined after it had been given up at 

the destination of the journey for which it was 

purchased, and was horrified to find that the 

part which had been wetted had attracted a few 
thousand of the tiny enemics to mankind. 

Andrew Carnegie may be spreading knowledge 
by his free libraries, but he is helping foolish peoplo 
to add to their 
miseries by ac- 
quiring microbes 

Next time you 
go to wet your 
fingers to turn 
over the leaves of 
& magazine or 


boo k, take 
Punch’s advice 
and “don’t,” for 
such @ stupid 


habit is an in- 
vitation to all 
sorta and kinds 
of death-dealing 
demons to leavo 
their resting- 
place on tho 
pages of the 
volumes and 


the end of a pen or penzi! 
ads to @ sore throat or 
diphtheria, 


peau 
e 


-—For the best five cures I will 


7 


enjoy a more congenial surroundings of your 
own 

Even the Poca penny postage-stamp stands 
convicted of doing its worst for suffering humanity. 
The post-office officials provide wet pads for the 
convenience of all, and yet about 990 out of 
every thousand stamps are licked by foolish 
people. They say exchange is no “robbery ; 
the stamp acquires the moisture and the 
licker acquires the microbes, What could be 
fairer ? 
At telograph desks and other places where pens 
and pencils are provided for public use vou can sec 
the ends chewed to rags— 
first one and then another 
has a nibble, and so does 
the merry microbe, only 
you nibble the pen and 
he nibbles you—another 
little exchange which is 
certainly no advantage to 
the idiot who persists in 
the practice. 
Fondling and kissing 
animals is another silly 
habit which is practised 
largely by womenfolk. 
Cats are known to bo 
very liable to convey fy 
diseases of the throat, (7/2 
and they generally have 
an unclean mouth, which 
should be kept away from , 
the human face, 
If women must fondle 4; a month is 
something, they cannot generally uneiean, the fair 
do bettcr than find a *e¢ s¥ou'd be cxreful how 
nice, handsome young ey fondle the animals, 
man. 
The medical officor of a Surroy town in his 
annual report says that the habit of sucking the ends 


etl s 


of pens and pencils by childron in schools probably 
causes the spread of sore throats and diphtheria, 
and suggests one child one pen and pencil a3 a 
sensible rule. 

The common use of anything is dangerous. 
Sometimes one sees a covple of people drinking 


Vin diseases are easily sp id] by tes 
sane lowe’, 


» poopie using the 


from the same glasz. An equal division of this 
world’s goods may: be all right, but when it comes 
to microbes it is better to limit your eens 
strictly to those which properly belong to 
you, 

Much more frequeatly towels are used by many 
people, and all kinds of skin diseases are thus 
transferred from 
one to another. 
Giving a friend a 
light, as our last 
picture shows, i3 
another dangerous 
habit. 

Fortunately wo 
cook our meat, and 
tho necessary heat 
is cnough to place 
any ordinary 
microbe hors de 
combat; but when 
it is exposed in 
dust-laden  street3 
and fingered by 
prospective pur: 
chasers one trem- 
bles to think of the thriving colonies of deadly 
upoa the meat, 


Mover giveafrlend aliy’é iis way, 


organisms which sctttc 


give nice little watencs. Mark 


on 


| 


posteards “ Shut.’’ 


The Burden of Needless and Unhealthy Fat, that 


Lowers Vitality and Destroys Beauty of Figure, 
May be Quickly and Lastingly Got Rid of, 


There are a great many men and women who 
zppear to be resigned to their obese condition, 
and who, although’ they may deplore the general 
disfigurement of over nines, co not seem to be 
aware of the extreme danger of remaining in that 
condition. They patiently put up with the ina ny 
everyday ills from which fat people suffer more 
than others, but they ignore the threatened perils— 
heart weakened, enlarged hver, congested kidneys, 
and all the evils ae ‘these things give rise to. 

We can assure these careless or misguided 
people that they : dire iudubita! aly in a bad wiy, 
and if they do not soon adopt the Antipon treat- 
nent for the perm: tnent cure of obesity they are 
not at all likely to * make old bones, 

There are other stout folks who have Leen more 
unfortunate than neglectful; who have tried a 
dozen or so of (se-called’ remedies in ignorance of 
their useless and often barm.ul nature; and, of 
course, they have got thorouzbly dishe artened. 
if they had only happened to strike upon Antipon, 
iustead of ruining their constitutions by drug: 
remedies containing mineral or other poisons, all 
would have been well; they would hive recovered 
a slender, shapely ficiire, robust health, enduring 
strength, and weneral perfection of physique. 

Antipou is now acknowledged by the most 
competent authorities , be not “only an unrivalled 
reducer of “' fattiness,” but the one remedy that 
ane away permanently with the unfortunate 

tendency to make fat boyond the requirements of 
the economy. Thus the evils arising from the 
storage of unwhclesoime fatty excess and harmful 
effete matter in the blood -ud tis-v23 is at an end. 
The organs are able to act normaly, and physical 
disorders are averted for good. 

Not less astonishing tuan its exceptional fate 
reducing power arc the tonic properties of Autipon. 
To undergo a course of this splendid tres wtmené 
is to get u new lease of vigorous vitality, to regain 
a keen, natural appetite “and first-rate digestive 
and uassimilutive powers, to the end that the 
subject under treatment should Le thoroughly 
renourished with the best of wholesome food, thus 
perfecting nutrition and restoring physical fitness. 

The fuod without restrictions that the person 
undergoing the Antipon course is entitied toenjoy 
does not in the least retard the fat-reducing 
process; but it conserts the flabby and shapeless 
limbs and body surfaces into firm and well. 
moulded parts, perfectly proportionate and Loau. 
tiful in contour, 

The removal of the excessive fitty deposits 
about the face, chin, neck, &c., does not leave 
wrinkles or furrows, because Antipon acts ax a 
bracing-up touic on the skin, which it greatly 
improves in texture and tone. 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s, Gd. and fs. 6d., 
by phemiats, ie &e., or, in the event of difi- 


Pp ‘=u nited itin: sdom, 
isoot from ned ‘Aut peu C: ‘pany, Olmar Street, 


London, S.E. 


(Soo note $3) 
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“ROAD AFIRE !" 


Strange Accidents that have Started the Highways 
Blazing. 

Honpreps of miles of main roads are now being 
tar-sprayed. ‘The tar, of course, is boiled before 
it is laid on to the surface. 

On Saturday, May 4th last, tar-spraying was 
in progress near Stroud, in Gloucestershire, when 
the tank boiled over, the tar caught fire, and in a few 
moments a length of thirty yards of the highway 
was all ablaze. No lives were lost, but the horse 
attached to the machine was badly burned. 

It is not the first time that a similar accident has 
occurred. The worst disaster of the sort was at 
Hackney Wick, twelve years ago. Very heavy 
rain had caused the naphtha tanks at some large 
chemical works in Wallis Road to overflow. The 
drains were incapable of carrying away the enormous 
volume of water, which lay in White Hart Lane to 
a depth of no less than two feet. The naphtha 
floating on top of the flood gave off a deadly 
explosive vapour. 

Three men realised the danger, and rushed about, 
warning the inhabitants not to strike matches or 
leave any naked light about. But. of course, some 
idiot disregarded the warning, and threw down a 
lighted match. 

Instantly there was a lond roar, and the whole 
thoroughfare flashed into a sheet of flame. 

Eleven Houses Wrecked. 

‘The fronts of eleven houses were totally wrecked, 
and screams and wild cries from injured people rent 
the smoke-filled air. The naphtha soon burnt 
out, but the houses wero all ablaze. Commander 
Wells and his firemen were soon on the spot, but 
it took an hour's hard work to extinguish the 
flames, and it was found that two people were dead, 
and six badly injured. Among the latter was one 
of the brave fellows who had done their best to 
prevent tho disaster. 

Some years ago, Treville Street, Plymouth, was 
ordered to be repaved with wood blocks, and to 
expedite the work it was carricd on night and day, 
large oil flares being used at night to light the 
scene. 

At five o’clock in the morning the cylinder of one 
of these flares exploded with shattering force. 
Burning oil flow all over the place. In a moment 
the whole street was ablaze, and the houses on 
either side were set alight. 

All the workmen were knocked down. Five 
were seriously injured. Their clothes were literally 
torn to rags, they were saturated with oil, and badly 
burned. All the piles of wood blocks were blazing 
liko bonfires, and the firemen had their work cut out 
forthem. Of course, windows wore smashed in every 
direction, and a china shop near by had the whole 
of its stock reduced to fragments. The exploded 
pylindsr was found on the roof of one of the 

ouses, 


Yellow Smoke from the Pavement. 

In these days when, beneath every stroct, lie 
miles of electric cables and gaspipes, pavement 
explosions are becoming by no means infrequent. 
In November of last year there was an accident of 
this kind in the Strand which caused tremendous 
excitement. 

Just opposite Agar Street a tricklo of yellow 
smoke began to rise from the pavement. Firemen 
were called ina hurry. Assoon as the first attacked 
the pavement with his axe there was a loud 
explosion, the whole pavement was lifted, windows 
were broken, and volumes of flames and biting, 
pungent smoke poured up. Another explosion 
followed, but within less than ten minutes there 
were five fire-engines on the spot, and the outbreak 
was endod. 

Tho most ghastly strect accident of late years 
happened in September, 1909. A motor-omnibus 
had just reached Sloane Squire when it was found 
that the cock of the petrol tank had broken off, 
and the petrol was running out. 

‘The driver got down and tried to stop the leak 
with his thumb, while the conductor went back to 
look for the lost plug. Tho tank held twenty-two 
gallons. Before the conductor could get back the 
driver was literally soaked with tho inflammable 
spirit. Then the usual happened. Someone 
dropped a match. The whole air was full of tho 
vapour. There was a flash, and the unfortunate 
driver was instantly in flames. 

Two soldiers beat out the flames with their coats, 
but it was too late. He was burned to death, 


When sending Picture Pars, address your envelope to the Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Wechly, Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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AN AIRSHIP SIGNAL. 

As a sign that a military airship is about to 
come to earth, a red tin cylinder is suspended by a 
line from the end of the car, and at the same time 
hauling- 
ropes are 
thrown over- 
board. These . 
cylinders are 
of a uniform 
style, and 
they are to 
inform 
troops of an 
branch of Ue 
Service that 
they must 
approach the 
craft and 
assist in 
bringing it 
to carth. 

An airship, 
of course, un'ike an acroplane, requires the assistance 
of dozens of men to house it successfully. 


SEEN IN OFFICES. 
By the use of the adjustable arm shown in the picture, 
a telephone can be fixed against the wall, or some other 
convenient place not too far away from the user. 
The sical” arm expands, and can be heightened or 
lowered to any position, thus, when a man wants to 
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use the telephone, ali he requires to do is to stretch out 
his hand and bring it towards him. In future it will 
not be necessary to get up every time to speak, nor 
to have the telephono resting on thé desk. 


PRECAUTION AGAINST FIRE, 

Fire is, of course, one of the greatcst dangers that 
can threaten a ship at ‘ 
sea, and every pre- 
caution is taken to 
prevent this breaking 
out. 

The device shown 
in the _ illustration 
consists of an ordinary 
oil-lamp, through the 
glass of which is 
pierced a hole large } 
enough to admit a 
cigar or cigarette. 

Tho lamp is usually 
hung in the smokc- 
room, and is intended 
to be used instead of 
matches. 
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FOR RACING MOTORS. 

Every one of the tittings of a car used for racing 
purposes has to be designed to offer the least possible 
resistance to the wind, and so increase its speed. 

This picture shows how the spokes inthe wheels of 


im 


Nii 


racing motors are covered by a curved shicld of metal, 
The wind is cnabled to slide off these, as it were, 
and does not impede the progress of the machine as 
unprotected spokes would. . 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jury 4, 1912, 


FIRST PRIE—FIRST SHOT ¥ 


Mr. P. Doubleyou Interviews a “‘Middles” Winnc: 
of £90. 


WueEwn I visited Brockley and called upon Mr. 
Bearne, the winner of a £90 prize in our fiftcen::: 
“* Middles ’ contest, he held my hand in a g)); 
which told more than any words could have dum 
how pleased he was at my news. Mr. Bearne is i 
clean-shaven, bronzed man on the sunny side «{ 


forty. 

«Naturally I shall be delighted to have a cliat 
with you,” he replied when I mentioned thst 
Pearson's Weekly readers would like to hear soni:- 
thing about a £00 ‘“* Middles ” winner. 

“You think I’m brown? Well, I have just ceme 
back from a holiday at Bournemouth, and it w::~ 
that holiday which gave me the prize.” 

“It was like this,” he went on. “I ama civil 
servant, and though we, as a class, are suppose 
to do no work, we do quite a lot! My two hebbic- 
are music and gardening, and when I get home from 
the City I spend a great amount of my time ructing 
out weeds, or strumming on the piano,” 

Why I Entered. 

“ Another thing, I am marricd, and majiie:! 
men don’t have much leisure, do they? At 
Bournemouth I had plenty of spare time, and 1 
suddenly thought that I would go in for yom 
“ Middles " competition. It struck me as so simpic 
that I felt bound to have a try. I should have 
entered before if I had realised how really siniple 
the competition was.” 

“Then that was the first time you had 
entered ?” I asked. 

“Yes, and I can’t say that I expected to win the 
first prize at my first attempt. You sec, I am net 
superstitious,” he said smilingly, and having a s!v 
dig at the No. 13 Middles winner. ‘“‘ And of com<r.” 
he continued, “I thought, like a good many ot! ¢, 
that I had got to enter week after week bi‘: 
pulling off the big sum.” 

“Ts this the first prize you have ever won * ” 

“The first big prize. I have won one cr ‘ve 
smaller prizes, but nothing approaching s00. 
I can’t eay how delighted I am at. my good foituue.’ 

“And what are you going to do wilh the money, 
Mr. Bearne ?” 

“Oh, bank it,” he replied laughing. “It wil 
always come in useful, and you never know wien 
the rainy day will come along! Besides, tie 
youngster’s growing up, and perhaps £90 will be 
more useful in ten years than I expect !” 

The first prize in the ‘‘ Middles ”’ result on }.;« 
34 is £146, a magnificent sum of morcy to be wes 
in so simple a task. Besides this, there are ="! 
other winners of cash prizes. Enter the cor |:- 
tition now and get your name in the prize list. 


ee 


“Boortes made an awfully big hit at tc 
banquet the other night.” 

“Js that so?” _ 

“ Yes ; he was called on for a speech and ichi-:'. 


THE GAPING CORPS. 

Some time ago the good folk of a certain vii. © 
were much scandalised by a number of ye" 
men assembling near the principal entrance o! 
church on Sundays to amuse themselves by mi::.: 
remarks upon the persons and dresses of every + 
and woman as she entered the church ; but one « 
the following notice was posted throughout ‘': 
district : 

“Wanted, about twenty young men, of all s!..1: 
and sizes, from the tall dandy with hair enougl. «" 
his upper lip to stuff a barber's cushion, down to |!" 
little hump-backed, freckle-faced, bow-les. , 
Sartuiyehege sel upstart. 

“The object is to form a gaping corps, to be i 
attendance at the church doors on each Sabbs''. 
before the commencement of divine service. * 
stare at the females as they enter, and me 
gentlemanly remarks on their person and dre‘. 

* All who wish to enlist in the above corps \:' 
appear at the church doors next Sunday as usuel, 
when thoy will be duly inspected, and their nar-’*, 
personal appearance, amount of brains, etc., Tr: "i 
tered in a book kept for that purpose, and publisi.« 
in handbills to be distributed all over the pati’ - 
To prevent a general rush, it will be well to Si 
that none will be enlisted who — intellectu~ 
capacities above those of a well-bred donkey. 

The nuisance troubled church-goers no mort. 
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WEEK ENDING 
Jcry 4, 1912 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


A STRANGE SIN 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 
It has been told how Stanley Jack dies of fright in Old Stump’s cellar. 


Also, the Princess Neruda 


. Jack's foreign wife, has learnt from Salvation Jemmy the sad story of Fairy Willow, 


and she believes that the Salvationist and Bob Evans are in some way responsible for her husband's untimely end. 

She is furiously jealous of Fairy’s baby and, later on, when she goes to stay at the Red House, owned by a notorious 
bad character, Mrs. Lustleigh, who owes Fairy a grudge, she finds in her a ready sympathiser. 

In reality, Mrs. Lustleigh is only bent on making moncy out of the wealthy princess, and she agrees, for a big sum, to 


kidnap Fairy’s child. 


Fairy and her baby, in the care of Rosie Gay, are staying at Corus Street. 
when a woman, calling herself Nurse Patrick, obtains a bed-sitting-room in the house at Corus Street. 


Mrs. Lustleigh’s first move is successful 


The abduction takes 


place later on. Nurse Patrick and Fairy and her baby are taken out for a drive in a motor-car by the nurse's brother 
Dick. Ona lonely road, Fairy is chloroformed and her baby handed out to a motor-cyclist who meets them. 


When Fairy regains her senses, she finds herself in a disused barn. 
here she goes to the aid of a wireman who has fallen from a telegraph pole. 


tell the Ragley Post-office of his accident. 


Half-dazed she staggers to the main road, and 
The man begs Fairy to climb the pole and 


Fairy does so, but instead of speaking to the post-office, she gets, by chance, 
into communication with a reporter of a local paper, who thinks he is talking to the Ragley 


Gazette. 


The reporter informs Fairy that a motor-cyclist, carrying a baby in the front of his machine, has come to grief. 


The child is unhurt. 


(You can now read on.) 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY (continued). 
Over the Wire. 


Sruckcey of the ENGLEFIELD Herap, wondered what 
on carth they had been up to at the telephone exchange, 
and who on earth it was who was speaking to him 
from the other end of tho wire in a feminine voice, 
and, curiously enough, saying that she wanted a 
baby, when the accident to the motor-bicyclist at 
Englefield and the baby found beside him wero 
uppermost in his mind. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

Fairy was light-headed, her mind see-sawing between 
realities and fantasics. 

“airy!” she answered, high up the telegraph- 
pole, but feeling no fear. “ Bill Bradley, linesman, 
is badly hurt and must have help—and I’m in tho 
tree-top, looking for my baby.” 

“Where?” asked the journalist, coming to the 
conclusion that the exchange must have put him 
through to a lunatic asylum instcad of the oflices 
of the Ragley Gazctte. . 
“The trec-top !’’ was the extraordinary repetition. 
“ What’s the number of your trce-top ?” asked the 
journalist, amazed blankly, but coming to the con- 
clusion that the most likely way to obtain elucidation 
was to humour the person at the other end of the 
tclephone. 

“ Tree-tops 
reply. 

“Not as a rule,” he answered. “ But they have— 
when the tclephone is installed. Your tree-top is 
evidently right up-to date in the matter of iy een 
And you're Fairy, aro you? What sort of fairy— 
fairy godmother or grandmother—or first cousin 
to Puck?” 

“Not godmother or grandmother or first cousin 
to Puck—but mother, little Pat’s mother. And I 
want him—want him—want him!” 

Her voice, as she uttered the last words, went sharp 
with a mother’s agony. Hcr mind was in a state of 
ebb and flow. The tree-top had become a telegraph- 
pole again, and what had becn the faint music of an 
‘olian harp, had resolved itself into the rush of the 
breeze through wires. 

She was conscious of a depth below her, deepening 
shadows giving vagueness and making tho height 
appear greater. A wave of sudden sickly giddiness swept 
through her and she clung’on more tightly. Her thoughts 
rushed confusedly, yet more clearly. Tho injured 
man—her little onc—tho racing motor-car—Nurse 
Patrick and her brother—struggling against the 
horrible thing pressed over her face and trying to fight 
off growing unconsciousness—the barn. 

And now high up, clinging on to a telegraph-pole, 
talking to someone and someone talking to her— 
somcone who had spoken of an accident to a motor- 
cyclist and of a baby lying beside him on its back, 
unhurt, eucking its thumb and howling alternatcly, 
but the howls only due to hunger. 

Hcr memory had retained all this. To the credit 
of her humanity, though her child was uppermost, 
she did not forget the injured man below. But where 
was she? From the moment sho was chloroformed 
till recovering consciousness in the barn was one long 
blank. She ‘had seen nothing of the motor-cyclist 
who had followed the car after tho passing of the 
cross-roads. Sho had no idea where she was now, and 
Bill Bradley had fainted from pain before ho had had 
timo to tell her where assistance was to be sent. 

“How did you lose him?” The agonised note in 
her voice had reached the journalist’s ear. Was there 
any connection between this extraordinary incident 
and the accident. ‘“There’s a baby here at 
Engleficld——” 

Then something happened. 
abruptly, 


haven’t numbers,” came back the 


Specch stopped 


Dogs and cats are proverbial fighlers. I want a drawings of a cat and dog fight. 


“Go on!” cried Fairy. 

But there was no answer. Clinging on with one 
arm, dusk turned into darkness, she did not realise 
what had happened. Her brain was in a state of 
turmoil, sanc consciousne:s and light-headedness liable 
to alternate, the telegraph-pole at any moment liablo 
to be changed again into a tree-top. 

The telephone she was using had _ become 
disconnected. 

“Tell me more !”’ she cried. 

But no answer. Again and again she cried out 
wildly, imploring for information, gabbling out that her 
child had been stolen, and calling the man at the other 
end, who did not hear, crucl for not answering her 
questions, 

Hatless, skirts fluttering, clinging on! 

And then far away in the distance she saw what 
looked like two small, moving eyes. 

Her brain played a fantastic trick. 

Was it a monster snako wriggling along the road—a 
dragon-snake that had perhaps devoured her little 
one, and still hungry, was now wriggling along the 
road to dovour Bill Bradley, and would then twine 
itself up to the tree-top and swallow her up ? 

No! No! 

Not a tree-top, but a telegraph-pole, and she clinging 
on it. Not a dragon-snake with eyes wriggling along 
the road. Those were the head-lights of a motor-car. 

A long way off. ‘The lights vanished ; came into 
view again ; grew bigger. 

She must climb down and stop it. It should take 
her to Engleticld, where this baby was, But she 
must not forget Bill Bradley ! 

She relaxed hold of the disconnectod telephone, and 
it fell to tho ground. Ascent had been easicr. It 
was dark now. Once she missed her footing and 
swung for a moment, gripping only with her Randa, 
but she got a foot on to a rung again. But she knew 
not physical fear. Only a great fear that the motor- 
car would be Icvel and gone before she could reach the 
ground and that her cries might not be heard. 

One of her hands was torn by a splinter and bleeding, 
but she felt no pain. She could see the lights coming 
on, growing brighter and bigg:r, She began to scream. 
“Stop, stop, stop!” 

And then she was swinging again by her hands, 
foothold lost and missed. 
Fect on rung again. 

down. 

Brakes suddenly 
skidding ; dust flving. 
was on the ground, 

A man sprang down, and she staggered towards him. 

“ Bill Bradley! she cried, pointing to where the 
linesman sti!l lay. unconscioux, on the turf, a dim 
form; “he’s burt dreadfully—fell! Cet him = to 
Engleticld—-him and me. 1 want my baby-—I want 
scrappet !” 

* * * * 
“ Hullo, hullo ? Is that the Red House, St. John’s 


Screaming, as she climbed 


and 


applied; wheels locked 
Fairy 


The car Lad stopped. 


Wood ?” 

“Yes, Is that vou, Nannie?” 

“Nannic? No. Im Dr. Perks, Englefield. 
There's been a motor-cycle accident. Name of the 


victim, who is still unconscious, unknown. Baby 
found beside him unhurt. I've only just found a scrap 
of paper with your address and telephone number 
pencilled on it. Can you help us? I'm afraid the 
victim’s condition is very serious.” 

The woman at the tclephono in the Red House was 
Mrs, Lustleigh. Just before the ringing of the 
tclephone-bell, she had been pacing the thickly- 
carpeted room with narrowed eyes and tightened lips 
in a state of bafiled and mystificd suspense, wondering 
what had gono wrong with her carefully-laid plans, 


(Continued on next page.) 
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| £100 FOR A NEW SKIN | 


Extravagant Outlay for Renewal of the “Bloom 


of Youth. 

DISSATISFIED with her unhealthy skin, a 

well-known stage beauty had it completely 
removed from her face at a cost of over £100. 
Besides being quite above the pocket of the 
averuge skin sufferer, such a method of over- 
coming skin troubles does not commend itself to 
those who know Zam-buk’s extraordinary skin- 
cnring and tissue-growing powers. Thousands 
of sufferers from the most repulsive skin-diseases 
have had their disfigurements completely removed 
and replaced by beautiful new skin solely as a 
result of using Zam-buk. 

Millions to-day are realising that a handy box 
of Zam-buk is a priceless boon. Zam-buk is to- 
day not only world-famous for its great soothing, 
antiseptic, and healing qualities, but it gives us 
for the first time an ever-ready first-aid uniting 
the four virtues of simplicity, effectiveness, relia- 
bility, and safety. Zam-buk requires no previous 
el gle needs simply to be taken out of the 

x with the clean finger-end and smeared gently 
over the cut or sore, when the fine herbal juices 
sink into the tiny pores in the skin and quickly 
destroy all disease germs in the under tissues. 

The valuable herbal extracts which compose 
Zam-buk ure scientifically refined, and Re toge- 
ther in certain proportions ascertained after great 
research to give the highest medicinal results. 
Uniform success of Zam-buk in all four corners 
of the world shows that the ideal healer has 
been discovered at last. Zam-buk’s unexampled 
success in the healing of fiesh wounds, the 
removal of irritating eruptions arising from sun- 
burn and heat rash, and the cure of obstinate 
skin diseases like eczema, ringworm, ulcers, and 
poisoned sores, is due to the unique blending and 
purity of the medicinal herbal essences of which 

am-buk is composed. Zam-buk is absolutely 
free from the rancid animal fats and mineral 

isons such as make cheap ointments and crude 
ome-made salves useless and often dangerous 
when applied to diseased or broken skin. 


DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 


£1 A WEEK? 


Reliable persons will be 


wided with 
constant home work on Auto-Knitters 
by hosiery manufacturers, Experience 
tance immaterial. Write 

ld. atamp for postage, 
. O. & CO. (Dept. 12), 
62 Belvoir St., Leicorter. 
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“The Voice 
of the Physician.” 


London, 8.W., 12th June, 1911, 
“I fint Plasmon Corn 
Flour and Plasmon Cus- 
XH tard most delicioux, and 
Plasmon transforms them 
from relavively unimportant 
adjuncts to an ordinary dict 
into almost complote foods of the 
highest value im the dictaries of 
tavalids or gouty persons.” 

M. E. L—, M.D. 


that 


PLASMON 


contains 60 TIMES more proteid nourishment 
than Ordinary Custard Fowlse No eres soquived. 
PLASMON CUSTARD POWDER 24°87% proteid 

Ordinary ” ” 0°4% ” 


A 4d. packet makes 4 
pints of CUSTARD In 
PERFECTION. 


PLASMON Is ured by the 
Roya Famicy. 


An ART METAL BOX, 
SPECIAL OFFER containing a packet of Plasmes, 
iJ Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Oates, 
Plasmon Bixcuite, Plasmon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, 
with an illustrated Cookery Cook, and Book on Trai aid 
C. B. Fry, will be sent for 1'- post free by PLASMON 
(Dept. P.W.), Farringdon Strect, London, 


oz 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued). 

fo: which she was to be paid the price of her life. 
an the past, in those days when Fairy had fallen 
irt» and escaped from her harpy’s clutches, sho had 
pandered to the vices of men, out herself for greedy 

aun. 

: Now she was pandering (o a morbid-minded woman’s 
morbid, horrible spirit of revenge as well as hoping 
to wreak her own cruel spite. 

Hor experience, gained in a vicious world of sin ard 
depravity, was that provided one was prepared to 
pay a big enough price, nothing was impossible. 

‘The morbid Russian woman had been in a position to 
pay the big prices that had been demanded. 

Nurse Petrick—the name undce which ehe had 
passed in the lodging-house at Corus Street—had 
begun life truly cnough as & children’s nurse, but hsd 
icon enticed away to another carecr, and then in her 
turn had taken to enticing others, and for a long 
while had been in unholy partnership with Lusileigh. 

And there are always men, dehumanised, horrible 
terrorists—bullics who will ill-treat and cow their 
hapless victims—nay, who are often at the bottom 
af unsolved murder-mysterics—connected with these 
foul, secret associations, Men who, despite the weak 
cries of flabby scntimentalists, should be cat-o'-nine- 
tailed. 

Harpy Lustlcigh, now in a state of dcezperate in- 
decision at the telephone, not knowing quite what to 
answer and how to grapple with the unexpected tura 
of events, had schemed everything. 

Yo cach hireling had been allotted a part, part 
payment down and the rest on achievement, and their 
tasks done, their responsibility ceased, 

Nurse Patrick and the bully who had posed a3 her 
brother were to decoy Fairy away with the child, drug 
her, hand over the child to Russell, the motor-cyclist. 
He, the motor-cyclist, was to return to a London 
suburb, to a certain house, and there deliver over the 
child to a certain woman with whom he would inter- 
chango passwords, and then he was to iclephone 
to the Red Houso “ All well!” and_immeciately 
make tracks for a certain address in a Belgian town, 
where he would find Nurse Patrick and her ficticious 
brother, and Mrs. Lustleigh would arrive and make the 
final payments that depended on results. 

Five times beforo Dr. Perks had rung up from 
Engleficld, had Mrs. Lustleigh been rung up by the 
Princess Neruda, who had asked in a dricd-up, thin, 
scarcely human voice what had happened, complaininz 
that she was still waiting, and that no one had arrived 
at the place of rendezvous. 

Now the resson of why she had been kept writing 
had been revealed over tho telephone. Russcll was 
lying injured and not expected to live at Engicfield, 
and the child was there also. 

And Harpy Lustleigh, like the others, was being 
paid on results. Somehow or clher she must obtain 
possession of that child and hand it over to the Princess 
Neruda. What happened to the child afterwards 
was not her concern. 

“Can you help me—enlighten me in any way ? * 
asked the Englelicld doctor. 

It was a question of quick decision ; a glib, plausible 
lic. ‘There was no tine to work it out comprchensively 
with calm and deliberate calculations as to the 
puscibilities of success or failure. But for a moment 
the woman’s inspiration failed her. 

She gave a choking sob into the telephone, so as to 
convey the idea that her prolonged silence was to be 
accounted for by the fact that sho was overcome by 
ler emotions. 

“I'm afraid—oh, it sounds dreadfully like hin—i'm 
always nervous when he takes the little one! Oh, I'm 
afraid it must be!” 

Fighting for time for the inspiration to crystallise ; 
making it up as she went along. ‘Then it occurred to 
her, flash-like, that she might as well Icave it vaguely, 
but sugeestively, at that. 

“Til come—I'll come now! Oh, heavens!” 

She would make up the rest on the jouraey. But 
would she be in time? In her schemes she had not 
reckoned on tho possibility of an accident either to 
the car or the motor-cycle. What a fool she was to 
have scheined so mercifully! It would have been 
better had that fluffy-haired, ex-servant girl been 
silenced permanently instead of temporarily, Now 
she would recover from the effects of the chloroform. 

Pe. Perks, of Engleficld, was speaking again. 

“Dear, deat! I’m sorry. I wish I could hold out 
hopes, but I’m afraid I cannot. The only consolation 
I can offer you is that the little one is uninjured.” 

“Where are they ?” 

“No. 17 Brick Lane.” 

“Which is ihe quickest way to get to Englefictd 2” 

“ $y motor-car—unless you're sure of your train ; 
but you may have to wait at King’s Cras:.”’ 

“ Oh, thisis dreadful! ['mcoming! L'mcoming!” 

“The sooner—I’m sorry to bave to say it-—the 
better!” 

It was neck or nothing, and Harpy Lustleigh knew 
it. She rang off, and was tesa looking up the 
number of a garago that Iet out cars when tha bell 
whirred again. 

She sna‘ched up the ins’ rument. 

(Continued on third column.) 
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THE STORY. Scene: An Artist's Studio. 

i Ld film gt tail i. ar cation fee Si rent. 

vr is seen roug: ie ie the two Gard-u; ouD 
artists, and they refuse to opea the door. j epee 

3. To their relief, wily Mr. Moacydue retires—bat on'y to a 
hairdresser’s. 

4. A few alnates later he returas with the bust of a beantiful 
panty damse! and rlaces ber face on a level with the keytole, 

The young artis's throw opea their door, aad iavite thelr 

charmiag visitor ia. 

6, They are crushed when Mr. Moneydue presents bis bill. 

A CHANGE OF FILM NEXT WEEK 


WEEK ENDING 
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A STRANGE SIN (continued). 
“Well ? Who are had 
See ee eee at 
ves! ) recogni the thin, strang! 
voice slightly inflected with a foreign intonation. ‘The 
Princess ! 

“I wait—I wait—but no one comes! Havo you 
failed me—after all your assurances—your promiscs— 
the money you have drained out of me ?” 

“Go on waiting!” hissed back the harpy, ovee- 
wrought, her voice almost as thin as that of the woraa 
at the other end of the wire. ‘‘ There's been a hitch, 
an accident, but all is not lost vet. No time for merc, 
but I shall succeed yet. Have money—hard ca-t:- - 
ready. I may have to Icavo the country to-nisht, 
immediately after!” 

She rang off, found the garage number, and ord red 
a car to come at once. She was cloaked, hatted and 
veiled, and her nails were biting into the palms of hice 
hands when it arrived. 

“ How far to Englefield ?”’ she asked the chaufieur, 

“Torty miles!’ 

* How quickly can you do it? It's a question of 
life and death.” 

* Rest gaing, an hour anda quarter. T've got (o cob 
clear of London before I put speed on.” 7 

* A couple of sovereigns for yourself if you do it ia 
that time. When you reach Englefield, find Brick 
Lane—No. 17!” 

Off rushed the car, Donkeys are accelerated some- 
times by a bunch of carrots suspended in frout of th 
Harpy Lustleigh was dangling a couple of sovercigt 
front of the chauffeur. 

Englefield was a curious mixture of country and 
manufacturing town. Once it had been parvly 
agricultural ; then someone built a factory there st 
began to make bicycles. Someone else built ancilua 
and began to make straw hats. 

Dusk had changed to darkness as the car reached tina 
outskirts, ‘The chauffeur had to pull up to ask tho 
way to Brick Lane, and was told that it was at the fas 
end of the town. But he took the wrong turning — 
like the girl in the play—and had to ask again. 

And inside, the woman with dycd hair, ler cvil 
eycs glittering strainedly, opened and shut her hinds, 
cursed, and chewed her under lip. 
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But he found it at last, a narrow, cobbled sireot. nt 
unlike Shorthouse Row, Millborough, but at the tes 
end debouching rather abruptly into country, York: 
men’s cottazcs on cither side were broken in one ula 


by a factory. A small crowd was gathered round ono 
| the wotkmen’s tenements, the women and piri 
straw-hat makers most of them, hatless and wear! 
shawls. They were discussing in whispers the m: 
of the motor-bicyclist and the baby, and there was 
rumour now that he had been identified, thouzh the 
name had not been made public, and that his wife bad 
been summoned by Dr. Perks. 

There was a hush as tho car came along the narrc 7 
thoroughfare, and a policeman ordered the crowd away 
from the little house. He saluted respectfully the 
woman who burried from the car and knocked ou tua 
door for her. 

The bald-headed little man who opencd it was Dr. 
Perks himself. ‘hose who could gece, aw him shake his 
head ominously and the woman totter as she passed i, 
and many whispered ‘ Poor thing!” chokily. 

“Tt's all over!” was what the doctor sail. lit''s 
dreaming that there was onc scoundrel the less in ilo 
world, and well rid of him. 

And the woman's display of emotion was as unr 4 
as a crocodile’s tears, and most horrible. She wen 
into the room and knelt beside the bed of the mn 
who, during his infamous lifetime, had aided «an 1 
abetted her in decoy ing poor fools and innocents inv» 
the nets of white servitude—knelt and made bulieve 
to pray. And the doctor had too much respect for hee 


of the child. ; 
She staggered to her fect, more horrible now thea 
when she knelt in sham prayer, mocking God! 
“Give me the little onc!” she choked. “¢:-9 
me the little one—all that’s Icft. to me!” 
“ He’s not here,” whispered the doctor. : 
She nearly screeched at that. Where was he, thea? 
The next moment the question was answered, 
“He's at No. 30. good woman's looking af.-¢ 
him!” oie x 
“Let me go to him!” she murmured. * Ali ilabs 
left to me now!” . 
She tottcred towards the door, She was pla. 
for the balance of ten thousand pounds. ‘The docs. 
offered his arm, and took her from the chanber of 


cath. , 
“T shall take him home!” she whispered distrac'~ iste 
“ Home in the car—and come back, I—was always % 
afraid something would happen, but he only laughed, 

and seemed so suro of himscif.” ; 
Grief and shock still accounted for heer brol. a 
vague utterances. ‘The crowd outside became hushed, 
ord eas way for her as she came out on the doctera 

(Continued on next page.) 
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arm; but curiosity proved too strong, and men and 
women followed at a respectful distance, intent upon 
secing what happened. ey saw her pass into the 
house to which the little one—Fairy’s little one—had 
been removed, out of the way of the doctor and thoso 
who tried their desperate best to save @ worthless, 
criminal life. A policeman headed the silent, following 
crowd, keeping it back when it would have drawu 
too close. 

As she passed in, a smartly-dressed man hurried up 
from the opposite direction. 

Stuckeley, journalist, of the ENGLEFIELD HERALD, still 
much p' by an extraordinary conversation over the 
telephone that had been interrupted suddenly. He 
approached the policeman, and asked quickly what 
was the latest development. 

** His wife—or rather widow—has just come. That’s 
her that just went into No. 30!” 

“Where from ? What’s the name ?” 

The journalistic instinct was asserting itself. But 
the policeman could not answer the questions. The 
journalist, still puzzling over the telephone conversa- 
tion, took up & position of vantage outside the house. 
llere was a ‘story ” for bis paper. Had the motor- 
bicyclist run away from his wife, carrying off her 
child, and did this explain matters 2? The policeman’s 
information did not clear upthe mystery in Stuckeley’s 
sight. 

The door was opening. 

She was coming out, the baby in her arms. Women 
in the crowd sniffed, and one, a mother who had not 
long lost a child, began to sob suddenly. 

Dr. Perks was eaepatine her. Lamp-light played on 
the two figures, and to the eye the S plang was tragi- 
cally pathetic. She stumbled, as if grief or hes veil 
blinded her eyes. 

As she did so, from away behind there came the 
sound of running feet on cobbles. Harpy Lustleigh 
seemed to hear it first, and to attach some significance 
to it, for she quickened. The motor-cav that had 
brought her was drawn up outside No. 17. 

Louder ‘grew the sound of running feet. 

Stuckeley, the journalist, was the first to swing round, 
somehow attaching importance to the sounds, and 
caw the running figure of a girl, hatless and with 
streaming hair, pass through the glow of a strcet- 
Jamp. And in that moment it flashed upon him 
instinctively, though he had caught but a glimpse 
of her, that this was the woman who had spoken to 
him over the telephone, who had fancied herself in 
tree-top, who wanted her scrappet. 

The veiled woman seemed to require the support of 
the doctor’s arm no longer. 

‘Where is he? I want him—my wee one—my 
scrappet |”? 

Much the same words that had reached Stuckeley 
through the telephone, much the same weird tones that 
at first had suggested to him that he had been put 
through at the exchange to a lunatic asylum saatead. of 
the offices of the RaGLey GazeETTE. 

At that everyone seemed to come to a standstill, 
except the woman carrying the child, and Stuckelcy, 
the journalist. He was keeping pace with her. 

And then he risked it, 

“Here!” he whispered sharply, ‘‘ don’t be in such 
a ge Someone else seems to have a claim on 
that child 1” 

“What are you talking about ?”’ The desperate 
woman hissed the words through her veil at him. 

If she could only reach the car, even now she might 
yet do it. But if not, she must stick to the lie—try 
to brazen it out somehow. 

For the moment she and the journalist were not 
attracting attention. 

“It’s my child—my child! What are you talking 
about ? You're a madman!” 

Everybody else had turned and was staring—at 
Fairy. Still running—arms outreached. No one 
attempted to stop her but tho policeman. He caught 
her by the wrist. 

“Here, what's your trouble?” he demandcd, 
associating her vaguely with lunatic asylums. 

= They shall not take him from me!” she panted. 

* What ae mean? What are you talking about ?”’ 
demanded the policeman, holding on. 

Any way, you wait, too!” said Stuckeley, the 
journalist, to the veiled woman, catching hold. ‘* And 
We may as well see your face!” 

And with that he mupee up her veil, and the 
features of Mrs. Lustleigh, of the Red House, St. John’s 
Wood, were revealed. 

As this happencd, Fairy wrenched herself free and 
came on again, arms again outreaching. 
“She shall not take him from mc! 
child—my wee one—my scrappet !” 
‘No, you don’t!” 

tuckeley, the journalist, had got the ashen-faced 
‘oman, the light of a lamp playing on her features and 
on the child she carried. 

‘No, you don’t!” 

Ne had taken the child from her, and Fairy’s out- 
teaching arms got him, 

‘* My little onc—my scrappet !” 

Mcn and women feil back awed. Was she mad ? 
She seemed unconscious of everything but the 
child, She had folded it in hep arms—she was singing 


That is my 


BO ee ee ee 


to it as if she had him at home and was soothing him 


to sleep—there in the narrow, cobbled street in the 
garish light of a street lamp. 

“* Hush-a-bye, baby, in the tree-top——” 

“Tt there’s a mother there among you—look to 
her!” shouted Stuckeley, the journalist. 

Women crowded round the eerie, crooning figure. 

But Stuckeley held on to Harpy Lustleigh. She 
was ashen. Wrinkles seemed to have come into 
existence suddenly on her features, making a hag of her. 
She had bitten so deeply into hex lowcr lip that a thin 
stream of blood was trickling down her chin. 

“You don’t remember me,” Stuckeley was saying 
to her, “‘ when I was on the London Dairy Express, 
investigating the White Slave question? Mrs. 
Engadine you were then. What's your name now ? 
Here, constable!” 

Some had gathered round Fairy, but others were 
clustering round Stuekeley and the woman. 

Foul play! The how and the why and the wherefore 
were not obvious. Only the fact of foul play—a 
sii <a and a young mother driven out of her wits 

y grief. ; 

Women and girls, mostly workers in straw-hat 
factories, crowded closer, very true woman is a 
mothers at heart, and she does not like cruelty to 
mothers or children, and when her mother’s instincts 
are outraged, she may become very fierce and primitive, 
particularly in manufacturing towns. 

So women and girls crowaed closer and ominously 
upon Harpy Lustleigh and Stuckeley, the journalist, 
and the constable was unable to make a way through 
the press. 

And then came yet one more sensation, and it acted 
like a match falling in a barrel of gunpowder. 

A grey-haired, haggard-looking working-woman 
had suddenly sprung at Harpy Lustleigh before 
Stuckeley could fend her off, and with one hand she 
scored hes face, and with the other she tore at her 
hair, and as she did both these things she screamed : 

““Where’s my Lizzie—my nineteen-year-old gal 

ou snared to London? In her grave—os it would 
better for her if she was there!” 

And ageis a nailed hand scored the harpy’s face and 
another hand tore“out dyed hair, though tuckelay, a 
strong, lithe young man, tried to prevent it. 

The next moment, strong man though he was and 
they only women and girls who rushed, Harpy Lust- 
leigh was torn from him, and he all but swept off 
his fect. 

The policeman was bowled right over. 

“Give it her!’ screamed the grey-haired, haggard 
old woman, who scemed to have gone mad, and both 
of whose hands had become suddenly filled with human 
hair. ‘‘ Give it her—in mem’ry of my nineteen-year- 
old Lizzie!” 

And the women and the girls, mostly employed in 
factories, gave it her, most terribly, most frightfully. 

When the police got through and rescued Harpy 
Lustleigh, scarcely a shred of clothing remained on her 
body. Her features were not recognisable. 

" nei at first the doctor who examined her thought 
er dead. 


Others had taken Fairy and the child into one of the 
houses; but she scarcely needed comforting. She 
seemed still unconscious of the presence of others ; 
only conscious of her child. They watched her in 
awe. Her features were like a ghost’s, and they and 
her dishevelled clothes bare cloquent testimony of all 
she had endured. In a chaig she sat, rocking the child 
and crooning. 

Presently Stuckcley came into the room. He had a 
black eye and some scratches on his face, but he was 
not much distressed by them. ‘They had beenintended 
for Harpy Lustleigh. The women and girls of Engle- 
ficld bore the young journalist no grudge. As a matter 
of fact, he was an exceedingly popular character. 
They had aimed wide of theis mark—that was all. 

He went straight to the crooning figure. 

“Hullo!” he said quietly, with a little laugh. 
“Still in the tree-top, but you've got the scrappet 
back, eh 2?” 

“Yes!” she laughed. 

“That's good! But aren't the others worried 
about you and the scrappet ? Hadn't I better drop 
them a line and say that you're going on famously ? 
Where to, ch?” 

“Sixteen, Corus Street, Camford Street, London,” 
she answered, almost instantly. ‘* Tcll Beth and Bob 
and Rosie that Fairy’s coming home—coming home— 
with the little one!” . . 

Stuckcley, who seemed rather worried with his collar 
and his tie and his throat, went out and sent a 


telegram, - : - 


It was just on midnight when a London taxi-cab 
rushed into Brick Lane, and Beth and Bob Evans 
passed into one of the little houses. . 

Stuckeley met them. Again his tie and his collar 
and his throat seemed to trouble him badly. 

“ She’s in bed. She's been through a frightful time. 
When's she conscious, ghe’s quite happy. Scems to 


(Continued on next page.) 
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NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the puilishing season, so far as Hea‘th and 
Purity are concerned, is the publication of the standard work 
on Marriage, by Mr, A. Dennison Light. Its appearance at the 
present moment is especially timely, in view of the startling 
evidence given before the Royal Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, origina), 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his ‘* Marriage: 
Before—and After,” be bas surpassed all his former ctfurts, 
and achieved his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Before—and After,” is a splendid piece of work, 
which every man or woman already married or contemplativy 
marriage should read, 

Writing in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, and 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-modesty, tho 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
comprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
whether male or female, invaluable iuformation, hints, aud 
advice impossible to obtain elsewhere. 

The necessity of such a book as this has long been felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very foundation of the 
national well-being, and the union of a man and a wom: 
“for better or worse” is the nost important event in the lite 
of any individual, the climax of human existence. Upon its 
results depend the future of the race and the happiness of the 
individuals concerned, 

Such an event demands, therefore, the most careful eo gen 
tion on the part of those who contemplate entering into the 
state of matrimony. 

It also demands that those men and women Bieeasy married 
should take steps to ascertain the very best course to pursue 
after marriage. They caunot find these things out for them- 
selves. They must rely upon the experience of others, 
experience always difficult to get on so delicate a subject as 
this. 

“Marriage: Before—and After’ tells you all you want to 
know about these most important matters, 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best. brains in 
the world on this question, knowledge hitherto unobtainable 
except in very expensive medical works. 

It shows how in young men thoughtlessness and waut of 
knowledge is responsible for untold matrimonial misery. 

It shows also how ignorance in the case of young women, too, 
has led to unspeakable suffering and home-wrecking disasters. 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the treacherous 
snares and pitfalls that lie about the path of the unwary 
wedded, and. shows how they can be avoided, aud marital 
comfort and enjoyment greatly increased, 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains also how the result of following certain rules is 
seen in better home life, healthier offspring, aud euhanced 

appiness, 
ap obvious reasons the complete contents of this book 
cannot be sunmarised here, In the following short synopsis 
some of the most important and valuable parts of this work 
are necessarily left ont. But enough remains to give you some 
idea of what this great book is like, and by sending to the 
address below you can read the whole work from first to lass 

sour own private tiie. : 

i. is inst the bare outline of what this book is—tho 
skeleton stsipped, as it were, of its flesh, 


CHAPTER I.—The future of the child.—Dreadful ordea‘’s.—Purpose of 
Author. 


Il.—Age at which to marry.—Result of early and late mar 
cm ees Unripe parents.—W hat a physician enye.— Disparity in ager.—- 
Religion and marriage.—Law of chotce.—Piysical attributes in parents, 
—yove.—False Love,.—How not to be misled.—Women who brcuit 
hearts.—Advice.—When not to marry. 
IIf.- Amativeness : its use and abuse.— Wrong habits.—Con- 
Cee iment After marriage.— Useful information for the married. 
tT tant Physiological Facts.—Hints for those who 
cre Ce eTh father's influence. —Nulea for women, 
etc. (A most valuable chapter this, which all married people ought to 
read.) 
CHAPTER V.—Mainly about the Baby and nursing. 
CHAPTER VI.—The law cf the Husbend.—The husband's dnty, etc. 
CHAPTER VII.—The law of the Wife.—The wife's duty.—Marita: Rights, 
ete. 


CUAPTER VIII.—Sujects of which more m‘ght be sald. 


This wonderfully interesting and informative book onght to 
be read and: studied by every young man and young lily en- 
gaged to be married, as well us by those who are already 
married, Married men and women must read this bouk, avd 
those contemplating marriage ought to read it. 

Write, then, for this book now. . . . 

Seldom have delicate subjects been dealt with in so scnsille, 

sromisingly a way. 

Others ia 110 shualing aS beating about the bush here, but » 
straightforward explanation of matters usually kept secret, an 
explination which everyone can follow and understand, and 
which vives the most valnable assistance to all married couples 
and to ull who ave hoping to shortly merge thei destinics 
into another's. 

The demand for copies of this book has been so enormous 
that wo are scarcely ole to print quickly enough, and the 
danger is that the fourth edition will be sold out within a few 


days. a” 
Riake sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for it now. | 
Fill up this coupon and post it off, By return this book wili 
be scnt you under plain cuver. 


COUPON. 


Health and Vim Publishing Co. — 
li 1 Vin House, 73 Queen Victoria St., Loudon, E.! 


Pearson's Wee'ly, 
43,12. 


Dear Si 
T enc 
copy ot 


Marriage: Bcfore—and After.”’ 


NAME sssssscessserersesceseenennrersensegre soenereeee 


ADDRESS ... wn. 


13.21, Piease send me post free by return one | 
Sisceveceassoseunebeoses wee anaayeanaaas | 


BACKACHE, KIDNEY TROUBLES, 
AND DROPSY. 


“Thad a fall some three years ago, and must 
have injured my kidneys,” says Mrs. M. Sayers, 
of 1, Clifton Cottages, Miles Lane, Mitcham, * for 
J suffered with cruel pains in my back afterw.rds, 
I could scarcely move without agony. ‘thera 
were kidney disorders us well; dropsical swellings 
appeared in my legs and ankles, und a puttiness 
under my eyes. 

“ At last I became so ill that I had to go to tha 
hospital; yet I got no lasting benefit, and I be- 
came very depressed. A friend told me I ought 
to try Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, and Im 
glad I did, for after two or tliree boxes the water 
became natural, the dropsical swellings went 
away, and I lost the pains in my back. Down's 
Backache Kidney Pills have worked wonders in 
my case, ard I have the greatest confidence in 
them. (Signed) (Mrs.) M. Savers.” 

TEN MONTHS LATER: “I have kept free 
from any trace of kidney complaint since Doan’s 
Pills cured me.” 

So many fatal diseases arise from kidney and 
bladder disorders that yon should begin with 
Dean's Backache Kidney Pills as soon as there 
are any such unmistakable symptoms of kidney 
disorder as dropsy, rheumatism, gravel, dizziness, 
backache, pain in the loins, &e. 

In 2s. Od. boxes only ; six Loxes, 138. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster, 
McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mrs, Sayers had. 

Send id. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 


If you wish to get on in the world send a post- 
card to the International Correspondence Schools, 
197/B39, Kingaway, London, for free particulars 
of the wonderfully successful postal training they 
sive to men and women in all walks of life. 
Success and security will then stare you in the 
ace. 
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But sho did not persist in her questions. 

“Bob,” she went on, “ will you be the little one’s 
father—make him like you? Beth is going to be his 
mother. Knowing that, I'm not afraid to go.” 

She gave a strange little laugh. 

“And if I'm forgiven—as Salvation Jemmy says 
I shall be—then I shall be able to look down—see him 

row up—and perhaps help him—watch over him— 
rom up there. Salvation Jemmy says that God’s 
All-merciful—so I'm very hopeful!” 

She was stroking his head again. His great 
shoulders were rising and falling. 

“How good—how patient you always were, Bob! 
I want the little one to be like you—I see him growing 
up like you—strong and tender and forgiving. I can’t 
bear to think that you—will—be unhappy always— 
because I've had to go. It wouldn't be right—when 
I don’t mind—when I'm a little glad—when I'm a 
littlo tired—rather tired—really very tired !” 

She closed her eyes with a touch of weariness. 

“Bob—I hope you will marry—somo day.” 

“Lass, I'm not going to lose you; but if I did I 
should never marry !” 

“Bob—look ‘how—peacefully—he  sleeps—my 
scrappet !” 

She had turned her bead, and Bob Evans raised 
his very slowly. 

The father was not remembered at this moment. 

“Lass,” whispered Bob Evans, at last, “don't 
you see—you've got to get well—for his sake and 
mine !” 

Again they were silent, and presently someone 
touched Bob Evans on the shoulder, and whispered : 

“She's asleep—the best thing. Go. Ill let you 
come back as soon as I can!” 

Bob Evans tiptoed from the room. Outside, he 
found Stuckeley, the journalist. 

“Well, old chap ?” whispered the latter. 

“Sleeping, thank God!"’ Then Bob's expression 
changed. 

“Gan you tell me anything about the woman who 
tried to stcal the baby ?” 

“Women nearly tore ber to pieces, but the'll get 
over it.” 

* But the motor-car—and the man who drove it—and 
Nurse Patrick ?” 

Stuckeley shook his head. Tle had unmasked Mrs. 
Lustleigh, but he did not yet know the full particulars 
of the abduction. 

“Never mind!" whispered Bob, “I can wait. 
But Iet me be sure of my lass--only let me be sure 
of her—that’s all I ask, and then I'm going to find the 
man who drove a ‘ Benyon’ car!” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


SNOOKS GETS STUNG. 
£10 FOR LAST LINES £10 


know you're coming. She's got the child, don't you 
seo!” 


‘At that moment the long hand of the clock slipped 
past twelve, and a new day was born—the day that 
was to havo been Fairy Willow's and Bob Evans’ 
wedding-day. 

But it was not. 

e e 


e ® e 

“Tam her sister!” whispered Beth. 

“ And—I—love—her !” said Bob Evans. 

“T know,” said Stuckeley. ‘ She's spoken of you. 
The doctor's with her just now. Will you wait a few 
minutes ?” ' 

They sat down together, Bob Evans and Beth, in a 
little room, and were dimly conscious of the presence 
of others, women, who for some reason or other ref rained 
from speaking to them. Beth bowed hee head, and 
clasped Bob Evans’ hand. 

Presently they both looked up. Stuckeley, the 
journalist, with a black eye and a scratchca face, 
who scemed to have a free pass everywhere about the 
little house, had entered the room. Again something 
went wrong with his throat and his collar and his tic as 
he beckoned to Beth. 

“Onc at a time!” he whispered to her, and then to 
Bob—honest, plain-faced Bob Evans—* You next, 
old chap!” 

They bad only just met, journalist and driver ofa 
taxi-cab, but the journalist had called him “ old chap.” 

“ T musi bide my time !” whispered back Bob Evans 
dogeedly. 

And the women in the room who had been silent 
were using their handkerchiefs now. But Bob 
Evans’ cyes were dry, terribly dry. 

And a long silence, only broken by a stifled sub, 
from one or other of the women, passed. 

And then Beth came into the room, and the women, 
silent, but watching, saw her to go to Bob, She said 
nothing. But she took him by the hands as if to 
strengthen him. He rose slowly and clumsily without 
a word, and together they went from the room— 
silently. 

Stuckeley, the journalist, with blackened eye and 
scratched facc, stood, a rather shadowy figure, cn the 
dimly lit landing—-a kind of sentinel and a runner of 
errands and messages, 

“Ore minute, old chap!” he whispered to Evans, 
who stepped clumsily towards a door. 

Thero was a most wonderful Lrotherlincss and 
sympathy—a whole world of heart—in Stuckelvy’s 
“old chap.” 

He thrummed ever so lightly on the door, and a 
face peercd out. A head nodded. 

Then Bob Evans passcd into the room, and the 
door closed. 

“Won't you sit down?” whispered Stuckeley to 
Beth, and brought a chcap-looking chair. 

“No, Thank you!” 

A commonplace question and a commonplace reply. 
Beth stood with unclasped hands. Nevertheless, she 
was praying. The journalist snapped open his 
cigarcttc-case and thrust a cigarette between his lips, 
though without attempting to light it. 

Fairy had her baby in bed with her. 

Her smile, that was a kind of reficction of the girl's 
old smile of happy butterfly days, relieved her worn 
features of thcir ghastliness. 

It beautificd them, It was a happy smile. 

“Tve got him again, Bob!” 

He could just hear her. He was not jealous at this 
most solemu moment; but ho knew that this child, 
that had been a sorrow and a shame to her in the past 
before his little eyes beheld the light of day, was 
dearer to her than he was, was the dearest thing in all 
the world to her. 

There was someone else in the room, but Bob 
Evans was unconscious of any but two presences— 
that of the peacefully sleeping als and the mother. 

His Fairy ! 

He knelt suddenly beside the bed. 

She reached out a very weak hand and touched 
his bullet, close-cropped head. 

“You—mustn't grieve, Bob!” she whispered. 
“No—no, dear Bob—I'm going—home—I'm not 
afraid—{'m a little glad—it would never have been 
the samc—as it might have been once!” 

“ Lass, lass 1” 

He had an arm about her. The little home was all 
ready. The money was mounting up for the child's 
future. 

“Bob—I want you—alwavs to think of me— 
remember mo—as I was—befvre I ran away to 

London.” 

He did not speak ; could not. 

“T thank God for you,’ she went on, musingly. 
“It's selfish, because { made you so—so unhappy. 
You and Beth—and Rosie—and Salvation Jemmy— 
and Mrs. Paul. Mrs. Paul!” 

She seemed to be wandering a little in her mind now. 

“ Bob—Salvation Jemmy told me—that though 
our sins be as scarlet—-yet with God's grace they are 
washed white as snow—in heaven. Will they come 
soon—Rosie—and Salvation Jommy—and Mra, Paul ? 
Mrs. Paul?” 

Zosic would come. Salvation Jemmy would come. 

But Mrs, Paul ? 


MACKINTOSH 


very latest 


aue Aristocrat of 
the Toffee World. 


Our friend Snooks leads a most eventful life. The 
other day, during his walk, he came across @ wasps’ nest, 
and, of course, he could not refrain from poking the little 
crentures about. It was not to be expected that they 
would stand this interference wich their tery home, and 
in half a minute they were ali cver him, Snooks, stung 
unmercifully by the waspe, rushed wildly about, and 
several other fates awaited lim, but what riled him most 
of all was the cutting remarks which came from the 
Parrot. 

In a last line to the verse below tell us what you 
think the Parrot said, 

This last jine thut you add need not rhyme nor sean 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain wore than six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

Old Snooks for ihe fun of the Vung, 

Tried to drive out some wasys from their nest g 
But they stung im all over the face, 

And the Parrot (hese apt words evpressed : 


An examplo last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: “ Wrusps aren't vegetarians.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Witte the Parrot's comment on § posteurd, and address {t to the 
Fditor, Pearson's Werkly, Henr.etta Stroet, Toudon, W.C. {f youlike, you 
mry inclose your posteurd in an eavelore. 

2 Each po-te.rd must bear the usual signature of the competitor inirk. 
Waines and addresses inay not be typewritien or printed. 

3. Kach competitor muat give his real name and address. Unless this 
condition is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her right tua 
prize, 

4. Mark your postcard " Wasp” on the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
must arrive not later than Thursday, July 4th. 

6. To the sender of the attempt cunuidered the best a prize of £6 will 
be awarded. In the event ofa tie thia sum will be divided. Ia addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 103, each wiil be awarded to the compotiturs whoe 
efforts come next in ment. 

6, Tie published decision {s final, and competitors may enter on this 
undesstanding only. 


(The vesvie of “Spam Parrot contest appears on 
page & of tic red corer.) 


Hippocrates eaid : ‘+ Obesity is the harbinger of disease.” 
Take Antipon for over-stoutness. 
Hc il bl cea 


Fat persons can never be too frequently warned tliat 
obesity is a constant source of other diseases and a rat 
to life itself, The heart is often affected by it; f'y 
heart’ is the cause of many a death; the liver eons 
enlarged, the kidneys are attacked, with such pen we 

Bright's discase, gout, diabetes, ctc. How necessary, | ue 
it is to take Antipon and prevent such disasters occu! i i By 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 93, Gd. and 43. 6u., 
Chemists, Stores, etc. 


—'The hora of the hunter was heard on the hill.” I wint a similar sentence. Twelve word liinit. 
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Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 
1. Box and Cox, 
2. Woolsack. 
3. Committee Stage (Parliamentary). 
4. King’s English. 
5. Open Door Policy. 
6. Sisyphean Task. 


They are everyday ressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
caso, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it: to arrive not later than Thursday, 
July 4th. You may send all your postcards for 


this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 81. 
(1) WATERED STOCK. 

The explanation selected as the best was received from 
R. Hodgins, Bangor House, Blofield, Norwich, and was 
thus worded : 

When a limited trading company pays very high 
dividends the capital is sometimes increased by giving 
eharcholders free shares, which automatically reduces 
the dividend. Tho stock or share capital of such 
company is then said to be “ watered.” The idea is to 
conceal tho exorbitant amount of profit from 
consumers. 


(2) DOLDRUMS. 

For the explanation which follows the prize of 10s. 6d. 
has been awarded to W. G. Williams, 8 First Avenue, 
Heworth, York. 

Primarily a region in the tropics, each side of the 
Equator, where Seed calms of weeks duration often 
prevail. From the a aire effect these had on 
sailors when “crossing the line,’ in the old sailing days, 
we get our present signification “ in the dumps.” 


(3) BLUE BLOOD. 

The prize-winner, E. Reif, 5a, The Parade, Claygate» 
thus defined the above phrase : 

From the Spanish ‘sangre azul”—a quality 
claimed by the proud Castilians, who boasted of blood 
uncontamina\ by alliance with the Moors. The 
veins of the swarthier mixed race would not show blue 
as those of the frirer skinned Castilians. Hence the 


expression “ blue blood.’ General meaning—pure 
descent. 


(4) TROOPING THE COLOURS. 

Corporal F. Lovell, Royal Berkshire Regiment, 
Dover, contributed the winning explanation in the 
following terms : 

An impressive military spectacle carried out to 
celebrate some special event, such as the Sovercign’s 
birthday. The regimental colours, with a selected 
escort, are paraded along the line of troops, who 
“* present arms,” while the band plays stirring music. 
A mana march past of all the troops concludes tho 
parade. 


(3) MALAPROPISM. 

The winning definition by A. J. Dawe, Brasenose 
College, Oxford, was thus expressed : 

This word is deriv from a character in 
Sheridan’s comedy, The Rivals, called “Mrs. 


Malaprop,” whose conversation was marked by a 
Peculiar misuse of words which were phonetically 
timilar. The following is a notable instance of a 
malapropism—*‘ comparisons aro odorous.” 


(6) TANTALUS. 
The following explanation, submitted by E. J. Davies, 
Downes Road, Enfield, has gained the prize: 

As punishment, this King of Lydia was condemned 
to stand chin deep in water which constantly eluded 
his thirsty lips, and sce luscious fruit that the winds 
dispersed when he reached for them. Thus we get 
tntalising, applied when things essentially pleasing lic 
just beyond our grasp, 
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THE MAN OF 


MYSTERY. 


Mr. SPENCER - WALLIS, 


admittedly the 
Psychic of the Say, is said to have over 16,000 adherents, 


atest 


and his remarkable course on personal magnetism {s 
creating a deep impression in thinking circles. 

He will devote the next ten-days to advising FREE 
of charge readers of “Pearson’s Weekly ” interested 
in Psychology. 

All London is marvelling at a man whoso miracu- 
lous penetration is such that, given four or five lines 
of a person’s ordinary handwriting, he seems to know 
that man or woman better than they do themselves. 
To-day ho places his astounding gift at your disposal 
without exacting any feo, and if you bear in mind 
how absolutely vital it is for your 


FATE, FORTUNE, FUTURE, 


that you should gain the wonderful knowledge of 
your hidden possibilitics, you will avail yourself 
without delay of this generous offer made for the 
benefit of Pearson’s Weekly readers. Hundreds owe 
their happiness and success to Mr. Spencer-Wallis’s 
advice and guidance; he is constantly consulted by 
ladies and gentlemen in high society. 


REMARKABLE EVIDENCE. 
Blackburn. 
Dear Sir,—TI have studied well your analysis of my Character, 
and I do really believe that you are perfectly correct. I shonld 
indeed like to strengthen these weaknesses which you have 
pointed out, Thanking you for kindness, 
l remain, yours very sincerely, E. I. 


Glasgow. 
Dear Mr. Spencer-Wallis,—In reply to your letter concerning 
my Character Study, I must say you have told me the truth in 
every detail of your study. I seemed to be changed for the 
good since I consulted you. Yours truly, KR. B. 


London, 
Dear Sir,—I have received the Character Study, which I 
think very wonderful, I would not have believed it possible 
that anyone that had not come into personal contact with me 
could have told me so truly about myown characteristics. 


ours sincerely, E. S. F. 
A GENEROUS CONCESSION. 

Mr. Spencer-Wallis has offered to forego his usual 
feo of one guinea, and help all those who consult him 
in answer to this article free of charge. Those who 
can afford and wish to may enclose five penny stamps 
to cover secretarial expenses. All you have to do is 
to send either photograph or specimen of hand- 
writing—both if you wish. Just keep to your 
ordinary style of writing in order to ensure a true 
delineation. Address your application (fully signed), 
with addressed return envelope enclosed, and five 

enny stamps, to Mr. Spencer-Wallis, 99 Douglas 

‘ooms, 31-32 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


HIS LATEST WORK. 

Apart from tho frec advice, Mr. Spencer-Wallis will 
present 2 complimentary copy of his latest work, the 
“ Scientific Elimination of Failure,” to all those who 
write to him within ten days. It must be strictly 
understood, however, that those who write later are 
not entitled to this additional present, 
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| 


wear like Jacksons’— 
Smart and 


up-to-date 
in style, 


and 
berter”” 
quality. 


just 
in 


Al-oin 
ladies’ sizes 


BRANCHES EVRRY WHERE, or yonean buy be post from 
fliustrated style beck, sent on ceqnest, Fit guranteed, 


JACKSONS' Ltd., Victo-ia Works, Stockport. ® 


—For the ten best sentences I will give “TP.W.” Penknives. Mark postcards “ Aitch.” (See page 48.) 
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BACKACHE, KIDNEY TROUBLES, 
AND DROPSY. 


“J had a fall some three years ago, and must 
have injured my kidneys,” says Mrs. M. Sayers, 
of 1, Clifton Cottages, Miles Lane, Mitcham, “ for 
I suffered with cruel pains in my back afterwards, 
I could scarcely miove without agony. ‘Where 
were kidney disorders us well; dropsical swellings 
appeared in my legs and ankles, und a puttiuess 
under my eyes. 

“At last I became so ill that I had to go to ta 
hospital; yet I got no lasting benefit, and I be. 
came very depressed. A friend told me I ougit 
to try Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills, and Im 
glad I did, for after two or tliree boxes the water 
became natural, the dropsical swellings went 
away, and I lost the pains in my back. Doan's 
Backache Kidney Pills have worked wonders in 
my case, and I have the greatest confidence in 
them. (Signed) (Alrs.) M. Savers.” 

TEN MONTHS LATER: “I have kept free 
from any trace of kidney complaint since Doun’s 
Pills cured me.” 

So muny fatal diseases arise from kidney and 
bladder disordera that yon should begin with 
Doan's Backache Kidney Pills as soon as there 
are any such unmistakable symptoms of kidney 
disorder as dropsy, rheumatism, gravel, dizziness, 
backache, pain in the loins, &c. 

In 2s. Od. boxes only; six Loxes, 19s. 9d. Never 
sold loose. Of all dealers, or from Foster, 
McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Be sure you get the same pills as Mrs. Sayers had. 

Send id. stamp for FREE SAMPLE BOX. 


If you wish to get on in the world send a post- 
card to the International Correspondence Schools, 
197/B39, Kingsway, London, for free particulars 
of the wonderfully successful postal training they 

ive to men and women in all walks of life. 
a and security will then stare you inthe 


But sho did not persist in her questions. 

“Bob,” she went on, ‘ will you be tho little one’s 
father—make him like you? Beth is going to be his 
mother. Knowing that, I'm not afraid to go.” 

She gavo a strange little laugh. 

“And if I'm forgiven—as Salvation Jeommy says 
I shall be—then I shall be able to look down—see him 

row up—and perhaps help him—watch over him— 
rom up there. Salvation Jemmy says that God’s 
All-merciful—so I'm very hopeful!” 

She was stroking his head again. His great 
shoulders were rising and falling. 

“ How good—how patient you always were, Bob! 
I want the little one to be like you—I see him growing 
up like you—strong and tender and forgiving. I can’t 
bear to think that you—will—be unhappy always— 
because I've had to go. It wouldn't be right—when 
I don't mind—when I'm a little glad—when I'm a 
littlo tired—rather tired—really very tired!” 

She closed her eyes with a touch of weariness. 

“Bob—I hope you will marry—somo day.” 

“Lass, I'm not going to lose you; but if I did I 
should never marry !”’ 

“Bob—look ‘how—peacefully—he  sleeps—my 
scrappet !” 

She had turned her head, and Bob Evans raised 
his very slowly. 

The father was not remembered at this moment. 

“Lass,” whispered Bob Evans, at last, “don't 
you see—you've got to get well—for his sake and 
mine !” 

Again they were silent, and presently someone 
touched Bob Evans on the shoulder, and whispered : 

“She's asleep—the best thing. Go. I'll let you 
come back as soon as I can!” 

Bob Evans tiptoed from the room. Outside, he 
found Stuckeley, the journalist. 

“Well, old chap?” whispered the latter. 

“Sleeping, thank God!’ Then Bob's expression 
changed. 

“Can you tell me anything about the woman who 
tried to stcal the baby ?” 

“Women nearly tore hee to picccs, but che’ll get 
over it.” 

“ But the motor-car—and the man who drove it—and 
Nurse Patrick ?” 

Stuckeley shook his head. Ie had unmasked Mrs. 
Lustleigh, but he did not yet know the full particulars 
of the abduction. 

“Never mind!” whispered Bob. “I can wait. 
But let me be sure of my lass--only let me be sure 


iS ee 
of her—that’s all I ask, and then I'm going to find the MACKINTOSH 
man who drove a ‘ Benyon’ car!” . 


(Another long instalment next week.) very latest 


know you're coming. She's got the child, don’t you 
eee!” 

At that moment the long hand of the clock slipped 
past twelve, and a new day was born—the day that 
was to havo been Fairy Willow's and Bob Evans’ 
wedding-day, 

But it was not. 

e e e ® e 

“Tam her sister!” whispered Beth. 

“ And—I—love—her!” said Bob Evans. 

“T know,” said Stuckeley. ‘ She's spoken of you. 
The doctor's with her just now. Will you wait a few 
minutes ?” = 

They sat down together, Bob Evans and Beth, in a 
little room, and were dimly conscious of the presence 
of others, women, who for some reason or other refrained 
from speaking to them. Beth bowed her head, and 
clasped Bob Evans’ hand. 

Presently they both looked up, Stuckcley, the 
journalist, with a black eye and a scratched face, 
who seemed to have a free pass everywhere about the 
little house, had entered the room. Again something 
went wrong with his throat and bis collar and his tic as 
he beckoned to Beth. 

** Onc at a time |” he whispered to her, and then to 
Bob—honest, plain-faced Bob Evans—* You nest, 
old chap!” 

They bad only just met, journalist and driver of a 
taxi-cab, but the journalist had called him “ old chap.” 

“T musé bide my time!’ whispered back Bob Evans 
doggedly. 

And the women in the room who had been silent 
were using their handkerchiefs now. But Bob 
Evans’ cyes were dry, terribly dry. 

And a long silence, only broken by a stified sub, 
from one or other of the women, passed. 

And then Beth came into the room, and the women, 
silent, but watching, saw her to go to Boh. She said 
nothing. But she took him by the handa as it to 
strengthen him. He rose slowly and clumsily without 
a word, and together they went from the room— 
silently. 

Stuckeley, the journalist, with blackened eye and 
scratched face, stood, a rather shadowy figure, on the 
dimly lit landing—a kind of sentinel and a runner of 
errands and rere 

“ Ore minute, old chap!” he whispered to Evans, 
who stepped clumsily towards a door. 

Thcro was a most wonderful brotherlincss and 
sympathy—a whole world of beart—in Stuckeley’s 
“old chap.” 

Hc thrummed ever so lightly on the door, and a 
face peercd out. A head nodded. 

Then Bob Evans passed into the room, and the 
door closed. 

“Won't you sit down?” whispered Stuckeley to 
Beth, and brought a cheap-looking chair, 

“No. Thank you!” 

A commonplace question and a commonplace reply. 
Beth stood with unclasped hands. Nevertheless, she 
was praying. The journalist snapped open his 
cigarctte-case and thrust a cigarette between his lipe, 
though without attempting to light it. 

Fairy had her baby in bed with her. 

Her smile, that was a kind of reflection of the girl's 
old smile of happy butterfly days, relieved her worn 
features of their ghastliness. 

It beautificd them. It was a happy smile. 

“Tve got him again, Bob!” 

He could just hear her. He was not jealous at this 
most solemn moment; but ho knew that this child, 
that had been a sorrow and a shame to her in the past 
before his little eyes beheld the light of day, was 
dearcr to her than he was, was the dearest thing in all 
the world to her. 

There was somcone else in the room, but Bob 
Evans was unconscious of any but two presences— 
that of the peacefully sleeping baby and the mother. 

His Fairy ! 

He knelt suddenly beside the bed. 

She reached out a very weak hand and touched 
his bullet, close-cropped head. 

“You—mustn't gricve, Bob!” ahe whispered. 
“No—no, dear Bob—I'm going—home—I'm not 
afraid—I'm a little glad—it would never bave been 
the same—as it might have been once!” 

‘* Lass, lass 1”? 

He had en arm about her. The little home was all 
ready. Tho money was mounting up for the child's 
future. 

“ Bob—I want you—always to think of me— 
temember mc—as I was—before I ran away to 
London.” 

He did not speak ; could not. 

“T thank God for you,” she went on, musingly. 
“Tt's selfish, because [ nade you so—so unhappy. 
You and Beth—and Rosie—and Salvation Jeommy— 


SNOOKS GETS STUNG. 
£10 FOR LAST LINES £10 


athe Aristocrat of 
the Toffee World. 


Our friend Snooks leads a most eventful life, The 
other day, during his walk, he came across & wasps’ nest, 
and, of course, he could not refrain from poking the little 
creatures about. It was not to be expected that they 
would stand this interference with their happy home, and 
in half a minute they were ulicver him, Snooks, stung 
unmercifally by the wasps, rushed wildly about, and 
gceveral other fates awaited him, but what riled him most 
of all was the cutting remarks which camo from the 
Parrot. 

In a last line to the verse below toll us what you 
thiuk the Parrot asid, 

This last line thut you add need not rhyme nor sean 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, anu 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 

Old Snooks for ihe fun of the thing, 

Tried to drive out sone wasps from their nest z 
But they stung him all over the face, 

And the Parrot these apt words evpressed : 


An examplo last line, which must not be used, might 
read as folluws: * Wasps aren't vegetarians,” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot's comment on & postcrd, and address ft to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henr:etta Street, Louden, W.C. If youlike, you 
may inclose your posteurd in an envelore, | 

@ Exch po-tesrd must bear the usual signature of the competitor inick. 
WNaines und addresses nay not be typewritien or printed. 


Hippocrates eaid : Obesity is the harbinger of disease.” 
Take Antipon for over-stoutness. 


and Mrs. Paul. Mrs. Paul!” 3, Kach competitor must give his real name and address. Unless this d that 
She seemed to be wandcring a little in her mind now. conidia is complied with, the competitor forfeits his or her right tu a Fat persons can never be top fregnendly ge? anea 

“ watt ( i “ ” § : obesity is a constant source of other discases and a Wn 
Bob—Salvation Jemmy told me—that though | _ 4. Mark your postcard ” Wasp” on the top left-hand corner. Attempts rs if. i If. ‘The heart is often affected by it; fatty 


must arrive not later than Tburaday, July 4th. 

6. To the serder of che atrempc considered the best a prize of £5 will 
be awarded. In the event ofa tie thia sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifts of 10s, each wiil be awarded to the competitors whoze 
efforts come next in merit, 7 

6, The published decision ‘s firal, and competitors may enter on this 


heart’? is the causo of many a death; the liver becoines 


enlarged, the kidneys are attacked, with such a a 
Bright’s disease, gout, diabetes, ctc. How necessary, 1) 
it is to take Antipon and prevent such disasters eects! ie 

Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. Gd. and 4s. 64., 
Chemists, Stores, etc. 


our sins bo as scarlet—yet with God's grace they aro 
washed white as snow—in heaven. Will they come 
soon—Rosie—aud Salvation Jeommy—and Mra. Paul ? 
Mrs. Paul ? " understanding only. 

Rosie would come, Salvation Jemmy would come. (The resvit of “Spoon? Parrot contest appears on 
But Mrs. Paul ? page 3 of tie ved cover.) 


—The hora of the hunter was heard on the hill.’ I want @ similar sentence. Twelve word limit. =a 


WEEE ENDING 
Jury 4, 1912, 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Box and Cox, 

2. Woolsack. 

3. Committee Stage (Parliamentary). 
4. King’s English. 

5. Open Door Policy. 

6. Sisyphean Task. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I give six half-guineas 
for the explanations considered the clearest and 
best. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresses 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it: to arrive not later than Thursday, 
July 4th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 81. 


(1) WATERED STOCK. 

The explanation selected as the best was received from 
R. Hodgins, Bangor House, Blofield, Norwich, and was 
thus worded : 

When a limited trading company pays very high 
dividends the capital is sometimes increased by giving 
shareholders free shares, which automatically reduces 
the dividend. The stock or share capital of such 
company is then said to be “ watered.”’ The idea is to 
conceal the exorbitant amount of profit from 
consumers. 


(2) DOLDRUMS. 

For the explanation which follows the prize of 10s. 6d. 
has been awarded to W. G. Williams, 8 First Avenue, 
Heworth, York. 

Primarily a region in the tropics, each side of the 
Equator, where dead calms of weeks duration often 
prevail. From the de ressing effect these had on 
sailors when “crossing the line,’ in the old sailing days, 
we get our present signification “in the dumps.” 


(3) BLUE BLOOD. 

The prize-winner, E. Reif, 5a, The Parade, Claygate» 
thus defined the above phrase : 

From the Spanish “sangre azul”—a quality 
claimed by the proud Castilians, who boasted of blood 
uncontamina by alliance with the Moors. The 
veins of the swarthier mixed race would not show blue 
as those of the fairer skinned Castilians. Hence the 
—— “blue blood.” General meaning—pure 

lescen 


(4) TROOPING THE COLOURS. 

Corporal F. Lovell, Royal Berkshire Regiment, 
Dover, contributed the winning explanation in the 
following terms : 

An impressive military spectacle carried out to 
celebrate some special event, such as the Sovercign’s 
birthday. The regimental colours, with a selected 
escort, are paraded along the line of troops, who 
““ present arms,” while the band plays stirring music. 
A Skoog march past of all the troops concludes the 
parade, 


(5) MALAPROPISM. 

The winning definition by A. J. Dawe, Brasenose 
College, Oxford. was thus expressed : 

This word is deriv from a_ character in 
Sheridan’s comedy, The Rivals, called ‘ Mrs. 
Malaprop,” whose conversation was marked by a 
Peculiar misuse of words which were phonetically 
timilar, The following is a notable instance of a 
malapropism— comparisons are odorous.” 


(8) TANTALUS. 

The following explanation, submitted by E. J. Davies, 
17 Downes Road, Enfield, has gained the prize : 

As punishment, this King of Lydia was condemned 
to stand chin deep in water which constantly eluded 
his thirsty lips, and see luscious fruit that the winds 
dispersed when he reached for them. Thus we get 
{ntalising, applied when things essentially pleasing lic 
just beyond our grasp, 
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Daniel, V., 30 Taylor Street, Consett, Durham. 
Davey, O.H., 19 Arundel Road, ae Mon, 
Davies, J., 243 Walsall Road, Darlaston, Staife, 
Davis, Mrs. M., 38 Byron Avenue, Manor Park. 
Dawe, W. 8, Army Pay Offices, Devonport. 
Duncan, A., Olooney Terrace, Londouderry. 
Dundas, W. Hemy Strect, Enniskillen, Ireland. 
Dye, Mrs. H.., 60 Norwich Street, E. Dercham, Norfolk, 
Exdbrooke, J., 97 Perry Vale, Forest Hill, 3.E. 
Badgeley, J., 13 Argyle Road, Meersbrook, Shefficld. 
Enurelle, J., 59 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
Evans, D. O., “Ty Oraig,” Bridgend, 8. Wales. 
Eyre, E., Highbury, Landford, near Sailiebury. 
Fey, T Lower Fortbmear, Fendeen, Coraalls 8 

- D., Fairlawn, Davenport Par ad, Stockport, 
Galbrai Mrs., Milness, Milnthorpe, Westmorland. 
Gall, A., 14 Portland Place, Carlisle. 
Gallop, W. E., Padcroft., Viewsley, R.8.0., Middlesex, 
Garlick, J. O., Lakeber Wouse, Bentham, Lancaster. 
Garnett, J., Hest Bank, near Lancaster. 
Genders, J., 32 Pitchford Street, Stratford. 
Glancis, N., 3 Broom Road, Dun:fries, 
Gorman, O. H., 51 Main Strect, Shirebrook, Derbyshire. 
Greening, F., 9 East Parade, Dorchester. 
Griffin, R. C., Ohiddingley, Susecx. 
Griflith, O., The Old Vicarage, Grantchester, Cambe. 
Grisedale, ©., 42 Peter Street, Workington, Oumberland. 
Hampson, J_J., Free Library, Costessey, Norwich, 
Harper, &, 31 Osborne Street, Hull. 
Harper, Miss N,, Mount Pleasant Tavern, Kingswinford, Staffe 
Harrison, J., 3 fvafa'gar Square, Brooks Rar, Manchester, 
Haste, Mrs, F., 79 Richmond Road, Ipswich. 
Hastings, A., 66 Midd!eston Road, Banbury, Oxon. 
Hayman, G., 20 Iron Street, Adamsdown, Cardiff, 
Heard, 0. +, Cereal Court, Brunswick Street, Liverpool. 
Herbert, A., 3 William Street, Birkenhead. 
Hill, G., Broad Strect. Bampton, Oxon. 
Hincholiffe, i, E., 11 Leamington Av., W. Didshury. Manchester, 
Hitchen, EB, “ Eilam Vannin,” Stratford Rd., Hall Green, B'ham. 
Hollyman, W. H., 41 Wellficid Rd., Roath Park, Oarditf. 
Holman, F., W nscombe, Chelston, Torquay, 
Holmes, Mrs, F. E., 21 Strahan Road, Bow. 
Houghton, J. E., 20 Station Road, Irthlingborough, Notte, 
Howse, T., care of Morgan, 1 Kennedy Place, Broxburn. 
Hudeon, Mrs, A., 221 Bevibglon Road, Aston, Birmingham. 


Jo J., 59 Church Lane, Normanton, Yorks. 
Joseph, Ga. J. 3 Lyndhur:t Road, Exeter. 
Kirby, J., Fernville, Huntington, near York. 
Lager, J. H., 16 Broox Strect, Swadlincote, Burton-on-Trent, 
. W., 131 Heald Grove, Rusholine, Manchester. 
Legg, H, C., 82 Balfour Road, Deiby Road, Nottingham, 
Lioyd, H. A., 77 Dalo Strect, Liverpool. 
Love, Mra, M., Bowling Cottage. Bradford. 
Loveridge, KE. F., 149 Arundel Street, Pui tsmouth, 
Lush, H., Newtown Warsash, Southampton, 
McGiffin, F., 99 Eglantine Avenue, Belfast. 
M Quire, Mra ¥; o new Barracks. Limerick. 
arshall, H. D. G., i‘lton Road, Sparkhill, Birmingham. 
Hathoson, t. om Beisel. Darhann, ns . ates 
atthews, Mra. E. A. The Laurels, Felpham, nor. 
Matthews, Ht. W., 27 Lansdowne Road, Scven Pits I'ford. 
Meade, Capt. W. L., Elnolkingten, Holliughourne, Kent, 
Middleton, W., 27 Heald Avenue, Rusholne, Manchester. 
Miller, J., 2t ‘Mountfield Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
Milner, A. J., 14 De Grey Street, Hull. 
Minshaw, A., 9 Gidlow Street, Gorton, Manchester, 
Moir, A., Knockbraclen, Newtonbreda, Be!fast. 
Muller, P., 78 Lumley Road, Horley, Suney. 
Myers, T., 21 Townsend Stieet, Haslirgden. 
Newbury, 8. E., Teredos, Radcliffe-cn-Trent, 
Newsome, G. E,, 4 Albert Street, Leck, Staffs, 
Nicholls, J., 105 Glouces:er Road, Regent's Paik. 
Okell, Mrs.'M., 4 Ash Grove, Chester. 
O'Connell, M., M.P.S., 78 Anriens Street, Dublin. 
Osborn, A., iL Burbury Street, Lozellsa, Birmingham, 
Page, OC. 8., 6 Glyn Stroet, Hafod, Swan.ea. 
Pain, J. T., 81 Kambala Road, Falcon Road. 8.W, 
Par, E., 56 Belgrave Gate, Leicester. 


Paver, Mrs. RB, 8 Jecie Terrace, Southampton. 


Prytherch, BD. T., 10 Park Road, Gorecinon, Swansea. 
Rands, W., Kirkby, Oegadby, Lincoln. 

Ross, W.. Croft House, 76 Northumberland Road, Coventry. 
Rhodes, Mrs. V., 10 Park Terrace, Lightcliffe, Halifax 
Rogers. W., 18 Roeslyn Park Road, Peverell, Plymouth, 
Rox, E. P., 17 Halford Street, Leicester. 

Rowden, O, F.. Wycar, Bedale, Yorks. 

Rowland, J., 27 Alexandra Road. Aberystwyth, 

Royston, J. 8,, Eyrecourt, Co, Galway. 

Rudge, A. H., Church Walk, Tottenhall, Staffs. 

Babine, A., 34 Essex Street, Levenshulme, Mauchester, 
Sanders, M., Partridge Gieen. Sussex. 

Skewes, A. E., Elm House, Wareham. 

Shaw, L., 22 Springfield Road, Gerleston, Great Yarmouth. 
Shillington, Miss M., Brievley Green, Bugswortb, Stockport, 
Shipham, C., 58 Churchgate, Stockpert. 

Sima, Mrs. E., 10 Red Lion Road, To!woith, Surbiton. 
Smale, F. C., Vailima, Torquay. 

Smith, A., 17 Walter Terrace, Neweastic. 

Spelman, E., 17 Tunstall Street, Wolverbsmpton, 

Steel, J., Old Lane, Beeston, Leeda. | 

Btcele, A. S., 174 Deans Road, 8. Shielde, 

Stewart, W. B., 36 Railway Street, Sunderland, 

Stevena, C, A., 24 Talfourd Avenue, Reading. | 

Stewart, H., 7’Shrigley Road, Bollington, Cheshire. 
Stirzaker, R. F., Poulton, Blackpool. 

Steckton, W., Eastham, Cheshire. _ 

Street, W._A., Thursfield View, Newchapel. Stoke-on-Trent, 
Swindell, II. C., 144 Tower Road, Aston, Birmingham, 
Taylor, Mrs., 71 Dugdale Street, Nuneaton, 

Taylor, A., Newlands, 8yddal Road, Bramhall, near Stockport. 
Thain, L., Island House, Ewyas Harold. | 

Thompeon, Miss B., Kimberley Hotel, Milford Haven. 
Thurlow. F¥., 48 maitlend Ea! Road, N.W. 

Tiffin, H., 60 Bridge Road, ttereca, 

Tingle, F., Mount load, Lake Lock, near Wakcfleld. 

Towers, E., Holloway. near Matlock Bath. 

Tyerman, B. G., 52 Granville Road, Middlesbrough, 
Vanhear, Miss B., 28 Haddington Place, Edinburgh, 
Vickery, C. 8., 66 City Road, Stokes Croft, Bristol. 

Waiker, J. H., 166 Durban Road, Grimsby, || 

Walter, O. H., Tan-y-Bryn, Chenstow Road, Newport, Mon. 
Wore, O., 44 Lans:lowne Road, W. Hartlepool, 

Warmsley, P., 2 Holywell Piece, Holywe'l Street, Chesterfield. 
Watson, E., care of Pearce. 25 Queen‘s Road, Kingston-on-Thames, 
Wateon, J., 40 Fernbank Road, Bradford. 

Webster, Mrs, E., 31 New Park Street, Morley, Leeds, 

Wells, J. A., 110 Brynland Avenue, Bristol. 

Whetburn, F., Salisbury Houre, Norfilk Road, Littlehampton, 
Whitehead, Mrs. E., Beechville, near Barracks, Preston. 
Wilkinson, BE. A., 2 Mutcaster Cre:cent, Stanwix, Carlisle, 
Willcocks, J. J., 40 Malneebury Read, Southawpton. 
Williams, J., 31. Coronation Terrace, Bedwas, Mon, 
Williams, Dr. W. Owen, 98 Mile End Road. F. 
Wingficld-Stratford, Mra, W.. Fernhill. Boneath, B.8.0. 
Wiseman, H.. Avon Royd, Hoole Poad, Chester, 

Wood, Mrs, L.. Tran-bourne, Horrabri’ge. Deron. 

Wright, Mrs. ©., 9 Fir Grove, Levenshu:me, Manchester, 
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THE MAN OF 


MYSTERY. 


Mr. SPENCER- WALLIS, admittedly the test 
Psychic of the day, is said to have over 16,000 adherents, 
and his remarkable course on personal magnetism 1s 
creating a deep impression in thinking circles. 

He will devote the next ten-days to advising FREE 
of charge readers of ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly” interested 
in Psychology. 

All London is marvelling at a man whose miracu- 
lous penetration is such that, given four or five lines 
of a person’s ordinary handwriting, he seems to know 
that man or woman better than they do themselves. 
To-day he places his astounding gift at your disposal 
without exacting any feo, and if you bear in mind 
how absolutely vital it is for your 


FATE, FORTUNE, FUTURE, 

that you should gain the wonderful knowledygo of 
your hidden possibilities, you will avail yourself 
without delay of this generous offer made for the 
benefit of Pearson’s Weekly readers, Hundreds owe 
their happiness and success to Mr. Spencer-Wallis’s 
advice and guidance; he is constantly consulted by 
ladies and gentlemen in high society. 


REMARKABLE EVIDENCE. 
Blackburn. 
Dear Sir,—I have studied well your analysis of my Churacter, 
and I do really believe that you are perfectly correct. I should 
indeed like to strengthen these weaknesses which you have 
pointed out, Thanking you for kindness, 
l remain, yours very sincerely, E. 11. 
Glasgow, 
Dear Mr. Spencer-Wallis,—In reply to your letter concerning 
my Character Study, I must say you have told me the truth in 
every detail of your study. I seemed to be changed for the 
good since I consulted you. Yours truly, R. B. 
London, 
Dear Sir,—I have received the Character Study, which I 
think very wonderful, I would not have believed it possible 
that anyone that had not come into personal contact with me 
could have told me so truly about my own characteristics. 
ours sincercly, E. S. F. 


A GENEROUS CONCESSION. 

Mr. Spencer-Wallis has offered to forego his usual 
feo of one guinea, and help all those who consult him 
in answer to this article free of charge. Those who 
can afford and wish to may enclose five penny stamps 
to cover secretarial expenses. All you have to do is 
to send either photograph or specimen of hand- 
writing—both if you wish. Just keep to your 
ordinary style of writing in order to ensure a true 
delineation, Address your application (fully signed), 
with addressed return envelope enclosed, and five 

nny stamps, to Mr. Spencer-Wallis, 99 Douglas 

ooms, 31-32 Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


HIS LATEST WORK. 

Apart from the free advice, Mr. Spencer-Wallis will 
present a complimentary copy of his latest work, the 
“ Scientific Elimination of Failure,” to all those who 
write to him within ten days. It must be strictly 
understood, however, that those who write later are 
not entitled to this additional present. 


|) JACKSON'S 


10/6 BOOTS 


There are no_ boots for 
wear like Jacksons’'— 
Smart and up-to-date 
in style, and “just 
berter™ in 
quality. 


Alsoin 
ladies’ sizes 


BRANCHES EVRRYWHERP, or yonean buy be poet from 
flustrated style beck, sent on :eqnest, Fit guranteed. 


JACKSONS' Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport. @ | 


—For the ten best sentences I will give ‘‘P.W.” Penknives. Mark postcards “ Aitch.” (See page 48.) 
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2 
CHIRGWIN'S CHIRRUP. 


<2 


Some Tales of the Popular White-Eyed Kaffir. 
In “Chirgwin’s Chirrup" the “ White-Eyed 
Kaffir”’ of the music-halls, who will appear before 
the King and Queen at the command performance, 
has writtcn a most amusing book of reminiscences. 
Chirgwin was six years old when he made his 
first appearance on the public stage. As a matter 
of fact, it was a public-house stage on which he 
made his début. Chiefly he danced—on ono leg. 

Chirgwin is not a stago name, but the real good 
old Cornish patronymic of the comedian. Many 

eople seemingly lave a difficulty in distinguishing 
it from other alleged similar names, however, and 
Sherwin (which is really nothing like Chirgwin, of 
course) is a favourite pronunciation for it. This 
once led to an unfortunate misunderstanding. 
Chirgwin tells the story 

“Madame Amy Sherwin, the celebrated 
Australian singer, was once proceeding by train, 
and at a cortain station where tickets were collected 
and examined she discovered, to her consternation, 
that ahe had lost hers, and the ticket-inspector 
would not allow her to proceed without producing 
it. The guard coming up, Madame Sherwin 
handed him her card, a (having fzequently 
travelled the same journey) exclaimed : 

“*Oh, guard, you know me, don't you? I'm 
Madame Sherwia !’ 

“Mr. Guard replied, shooting a glance of con- 
tempt at the inspector: ‘ Of course I do, ma'am.’ 

“Then he said to the inspector: ‘Don’t you 
know, you blitherer? This lady is Mrs. Sherwin, 
the White-Eyed Kaffir’s wife !'” 

How “Blind Boy ’’ was Born. 

Chirgwin’s first engagement as a “single turn” 
was at a hall in Margate. He had to sing the 
stories to living pictures. One of the pictures 
represented a gentleman who had calicd at a house 
of refreshment on his way home from work and 
apparently forgot to keep his eye on the clock. To 
ra picture Chirgwin sang his famous ditty, ‘‘ Father, 
oh, father, come home with me now!” 

“Blind Boy” is, of course, the most popular 
song Chirgwin has ever had—ho and the song seem 
inseparable, in fact—and hero is the story of it in 
his own words : 

“ Although the authorship of my famous song, 
the ‘ Blind Boy’ is doubtful, I have every reason 
to believe that the melody was composed by G. W. 
(‘Pony’) Moore. It was my brother Tom who 
first sang this song after it had been introduced at 
St. James’s Hall by ono of Moore's singers, by the 
name of ‘Little Willie, a lad with a particularly 
sweet treble voice, who is now known as the clever 
comedian, Willie Freear, and brother to Louie 
Freear, the actress. 

“T took it up somo thirty-cight years ago, and 
first sang it in the strects, after I had slightl 
altered and improved the mclody, and the first hall 
I-sang it in was the Oxford, London, in 1877, and I 
have been singing it ever since. 

“While I am on this subject, let me finally kill 
the oft-repeated myth of my being afflicted with a 
blind son. I have not got, or ever had, a blind boy, 
and the song has no personal application to eithor 
myself or my family.’ : 

A White Eye by Accident. 

Chirgwin’s biggest stage asset—his white eye— 
was the result of an accident. In the summer of 
1876 he was fulfilling an engagement in a little 

lace in Gloucestershire with his brother Tom. He 

iad, as usual, blacked his face all over, and was 
about to go “on” when somcthing blew into his 
right cye. Ho rubbed his eye, then he went on. 

“Tho publio simply yelled with laughter, and 
kept it up for quile two or three minutes. The 
more I bowed and scraped for this warm reception 
the more the yokels roared, and, then my brother 
sxcmed tv catch the infection of laughter, too. [ 
thought that he and the audience had gone mad. 

They got through somehow iu the end, and then 
Tom said: “* Whatever made you think of it ?”* 

The puzzled Chirgwin sought a looking-glass— 
and understood. « “I heartily laughed myself,” he 
writes. ‘At two or three of our subsequent 
engagements I purposely left that eye unblacked, 
and the effect on my audicuces was equally success- 
ful. This little fluke, then, was the origin of the 
White-Eyed Kaffir.” 

It is surprising to read that Chirgwin’s ‘“ white 
eyo” cannot be “stolen” by other performers, It 
is legally registered as a trade mark | 


Now, ladies! Your husband or your father is hard up, but you must have a new hat! (Turn to page 


“which has been carried out every year since, 
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A Column of Bright Pars About the World’s 
Most Famous Regatta. 
Tre regatta was first established at a public meeting 


held in the Town Hall, at Henley, ou March 26th, 1839, 


In 1869 a steam launch was used by the umpire for 
the first time, in consequence of the inability of the 
watermen—who pulled an cight-oared umpire's cutter 
—to keep up with the racing crews. 


Tne Diamond Sculls race for amateurs was instituted 
in 1844, the prize being a pair of crossed gold and silver 
sculls in the form of a scarf-pin, with a valuable drop 
diamond suspended from the centre. 


For some years after the regatta started the Oxford 
Dons were bitterly hostile to it, and members of the 
University taking part in the rowing did so at their 

ril. This led, in many instances, to their adepting 
ancy titles for their rowing clubs on entering, while 
the individual members of the crews also frequently 
rowed under assumed names, 


In 1868, at the start of one of the races, the coxswain 
of the Brasenose (Oxford) boat purposely jumped 
overboard in order to lighten it, and the crew rowed 
without a “cox.” They came in first, but were 
disqualified. 


In 1891 electric bells were placed on the piles at 
quarter-mile distances all along the course, and were 
rung previous to each race as a warning to pleasure 
craft to get out of the way. The plan answered very 
well on the first day, but during the night some idiot 
tpreaumabl , for what he considered a joke) hooked up 
tho wire, which was laid along the bottom of the river, 
and cut it in several places. 


No one who is, or ever has been a mechanic, artisan, 
or labourer, or who has worked for wages in any 
menial capacity, is eligible to compete at the regatta. 


Tux historic State Barge used by the King and 
Queen at the regain is one of the very few survivals 
of the good old days when the Thames was a real high- 
way, up and down which people rich enough to own 
their own barges travelled for business and for pleasure. 


Tus much-discussed affair between the Leander 
crew and that representing Cornell (U.S.A.) University 
occurred during the 1895 regatta. On tho umpire 
giving a caution ‘Are you ready 2?” several of the 

ander crew called ‘‘No!’’ Owing to the strong wind, 
however, the umpire did not hear, and he gave the 
signal to start. rnell consequently rowed over the 
course alone, Leander not racing. 


Srvce the beginning, the regatta has been persistently 
dogged by misfortune in the shape of wet weather. 
A fine Henley is quite the exceptioa. 


Tue hire of rowing boats during the regatta varies 
from 10s, a day in wet weather to 30s. or more in fine. 


In 1855 a Cheshire crew put in an appearance in a 
keelless cight-oar—the first ever seen on the Thames— 
and carricd off the Grand Challenge and tho Ladies’ 
cups. 


In 1894, owing to a swan kaving been accidentallY 
fouled and killed by a racing-crew in tho previou 
year, these birds were officially barred from the cours 
during the tliree day's the regatta lasted, an arrangemen 


It is commonly said that nowhere in the world are 
higher prices charged for hotel accommodation than at 
Henley in regatta week. 


OUR COMPETITION FOR RIFLEMEN. 


Cut out this coupon and forward it to the Rifle Editor, 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, in accordance with the con- 
ditions published in last week’s PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 

Peerronoeeo5uocrene e_sse ese ee" 
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Coupon No. 4. 
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< Gala Day at New Britton 3 


OPP OPPO Ode 
Our Liverpool and New Brighton Readers should 
get ready for Monday, July 8th. 


Monpay, July 8th, is going to be a great day fur 
New Brighton residents and visitors if they ato 
wise enough to buy next week’s Pearson's Weekly, 

It will contain a coupon which, on delivery, will 
enable them to enter the New Brighton Tower 
Gardens, including theatre for afternoon or evenin:s 
performance, and ballroom and menagerie, for 
threepence instead of the ordinary charge oi oue 
shilling. 

Think of it! 

Mr. P. Doubleyou will be there in the afternoon, 
and he proposes to distribute postal ordors, presents, 
and all sorts of toys for the little ones. 

In the ballroom at nine o'clock ho will awaid 
valuable prizes to the wearers of tho best fancy 
costumes made out of old covers of PIV. Anyone 
who wishes to enter this contest may obtain covers 
free by writing to the publisher, Pearson's Weedly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

Then there will be specially reduced rates on all 
the important side-shows in the Tower Amusement 
Park, including tho Scenic Railway, the Wator 
Chute, and the Himalayan Railway. 

To take advantage of theso specially reduced 
rates, it will only be necessary tu carry a copy of 
next week's Pearson's Weekly. 

Dancing Room for 1,000 Counies. 

New Brighton residents, knowing the wonders of 
the Tower, can fully appreciate our splendid offer, 
and are sure to tako advantage of it. Lor the 
visitors it will be one whirl of excitement. 

The Tower is 621 feet high, and is the highesd 
structure in Great Britain. It contains a mag- 
nificent ballroom for dancers, on the floor of which 
a thousand couples can waltz comfortably at tho 
same time. Dancing takes place from 11 a.m. to 
10 p.m, 

Another splendid feature is the theatre, where 
our readers can see the afternoon or evening por- 
formance. It accommodates 3,000 people, and tho 
stage is so large that a whole circus could appear 
on it. 

Out in the grounds of the Amusement Park there 
are over a hundred new shows and novelties. 

One of the hest, that should not on any account 
be missed, is the Scenic Railway. It is an exciling 
and exhilarating ride through picturesque scencry, 
and wo have made special arrangements with tho 
proprietors by which our readers can do the journey 
at the reduced fare of 2d. . 

Tho first Scenic Railway was built in America 
over twenty years ago. It was not until 1907, 
however, that one was constructed in England. 


Liverpool Readers Can Go, Too. 

It will be interesting to readers of Pearson's 
Weekly to know something of the enormous quiitii- 
ties of material required in the creation of tho 
Scenic Railway at New Brighton Tower, which +3 
nearly three miles in length. About 150,060 enbie 
feet of timber, 50 tons of iron, and 100 miles cf 
electric wire were uscd, whilst 100 tons of come. 
were put into the foundations. . 

Tie labour entailed in building such a railway as 
this is of course stupendous, but the result justifies 
the labour and expenditure entailed. No mttee 
how often one may ride on the Scenic Riissy, 
there are fresh beauties to discover and new so 
tions to enjoy, and the most timid visitors +" A 
have no fears. Absolute safety is assured hyo 
elaborate system of automatic siguals ; collisivw id 
impossible. 7 

We have also arranged with the Wallasey 2<! 
to convey P.1W. readers from Liverpool to * 
Brighton and back again at reduced fares. Lives 
pool readers should make a special note of thi. 

The Wallasey Ferries have a fine service of be 
plying between the two placcs, and they sco ! 
their passengers havo every availalle con! 
The stcamers have white funnels with blach: ‘», 
and sail every fifteen minutes to and from 
Brighton. They are so built as to be practe 
unsinkable and are fitted with the mcs! comp: 
and up-to-date life saving appliances, 

Now don't forget : 

It is next week's Pearson's Weekly. 

The coupons will be inside the paper. 

You can enter the grounds for threeponce. 

And you can have a splendid day out on Mondays 
July sth, 
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sense of comfort 8 
Satisfaction which bare §, 
monises with a neat and hy 
Well groomed appearance 


WE DELIVER jj 


—the Custard 
that is always 
good. 


There is only one quality, and 
whether you buy the 1d. pkts., 
4d. or 74d. boxes, or this new 
large 83d. tin, you will find 


the most popular dish at every meal. 


Experienced housewives have learned b 
daily use that BIRD’S is the best Custard, 
—best because of its absolute purity—best 
because of its clean fresh flavor, and best STUDY THE ADVERTISEMENTS 
because of its unequalled richness. a oe 


mention “Pearson's Weekly.” 
REMEMBER—Bird’s is Custard oy name, and 
Custard by nature, whereas so-called “cream 
custards” contain no cream. 


Dr. Gordon Stables says :— 
“BIRD'S Custard never disagrees.” 


34.Graves Ltd. Sheffield 
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“FURNITURE POLISH 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED! 


ily made in spare time, 


I Profits ea: le 
a MEAD COVENTAY FLYERS. 
Defiance Puncture-ProoforDunlopTyres, 
atis « Coasters, &c. From £298. 
. Cash or Easy Payments, Packed Free, 


Carriage Paid. “Warranted 15 years. 


Write for 4rt Catalogue, Special Offer om 
Motor C3 


Sample Machine and List, 
MEAD SS2o5; Bem, E78 


“There's delight 


4g 
1,000 tte. 


=:||/ CLARNICO 
=e ak 
CARAMELS 


Delicious, creamy sweets made 

with fresh milk, pure sugar, and 

crisp) new season's almonds. 
Made by Claske, Nikolls & Coombs, Ltd., Lozdon. 


Or 12 Payments of Gs. 8d. 


Splendidly built and well finished, Dunlop Cambridge Tyres, Perry Chain and Free Whee}, 
Lined Red and Green, British Built Throughout, 


pul the Best Standard 
ww ‘ayments at the 
extra shares ¥ 
are the only firm in t 


Wronderful Easy Payment Terms 


THE BIGGEST SHOW OF PEDAL & MOTOR CYCLES IN THE WORLD 


Money Returned if not Satisfied. Carriago Pald throughout the United Kingdom. 


WHITELEYS, QUEEN’S ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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2, 
ars or wanted to make the most of it. 

- 1 get round to Mersham by the cliffs?” he 
had asked his landlady at Whitehaven the night before. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” had been the reply; ‘‘ but it’s a long 
way and rough; six hours it'll take you at least. And it’s 
very dangerous when the fogs come up from the sea.” 

“I it,” Harry had said. 

So he started offon the Tuesday morning. It would 
be pleasanter, he thought, to go by the cliffs than by the 
road, and six hours would just take him comfortably to 
Mersham Junction in time to catch the afternoon express 
uptoLondon. He wanted to get back to town as soon 
as possible now because o wire had come the day 
before from his younger brother Jim: ‘ Leaving 
for Canada at nine Wednesday,” and it would be his 
last chance of secing him for five years. 

It was a wild and rather lonely path he had chosen, 
put, though dull, the day opened pleasantly cnough. 
After he had tramped along the top of the cliffs te 
about three hours, however, over very rough ground, 
a thin film of mist blew up from the sea. Harry 
thought little of it at first, and he only became 
scriously concerned when he realised that he could no 
longer sce the path a foot in front of.him. 

e decided to strike inland, feeling that anything 
would be safer than to wander blindly along the to 
of a precipice, but after walking stcadily across roug! 


3 an hour he stopped abruptly and 


think I'll t 


moorland for near’ 
listened. Just be 
boom of the waves. 

“T’ve been walking round in a circle!’ he muttered 
disgustedly. ‘‘ Perhaps I’d better keep slowly along 
the top of the cliffs.” 

He groped his way along for another couple of 
hours, sometimes managing to keep on the path, at 
other times finding himsclf struggling wildly among the 
thick tracts of furze bushes that grew in long stretches 
along the top of the cliffs. 

In the midst of one of these tussles he had a bad 
fright, Wrenching himself free from the last of a 
stretch of furze, he was just on the point of steppin 
forward into what seemcd comparatively free groun 
when he realised that he was actually stepping off 
the edge of the cliff. He clutched wildly at the bushes 
on either side, heedless of the thorns, and dragged 
himself back into safety. 

His next shock was scarcely Jess unpleasant. He 
found himself suddenly on a sharp slope, so stee 
that beforo he realised it he was forced into a quic 
trat, and a second later ho cannoned violently against 
a man carrying something big on his shoulders, and 
sent him sprawling on the ground. 


WEEK ENDING 


Complete Short Story. Lema 


wero fishing-nets h up todry. Only a space roun 
the heap of straw had bos left clear. . 4 

“Not bad for a make-shift,” Harry muttered, “ but 
I hope to goodness the fog has lifted by morning. ‘i.e 
wind’s getting up; that’s a good sign.” 

After a short search he found a sheet of packinz, 
and having pulled it over him and blown out the 
lantern, he curled down on the straw and prepared 
for sleep. 


The “Clock 
NI Train 


A Grim Tale of a 
Terrible Tragedy. 
‘By J. S. WILLOX. 


can’t walk to Mersham in th’ foz.” The man turned 
on her with an exclamation of anger, but she drew 
him back ently, and they whispered together 
behind the half-closed door. : 

“He ain’t no more a Custom man than I be,” 
Harry heard the woman whisper. “There ain’t none o 
the stuff about here, an’ we'd best let him in an’ sec 


if he says anythin’.” ; 
The man grunted, apparently assenting, for. the 
woman opened the door wide.“ Ye'd best come in, 


sir,” she said civilly enough, ‘an’ wait a bit till it 


* . * 
A couple of hours later, when the fog had gone, 


Ir was Tuesday, the | lifts.” She stood aside and Harry entered. — blown away by the steady breeze, and the moon 
last day of his walking It was a small, one-roomed stone hut, quite clean, shone clear and bright in the sky, the door of tho 
cottage opened and tho fisherman stepped out 


but sparely furnished. 

The next three hours passed dully enough. The 
fisherman and his wife were repairing some damaged 
nets, and Harry passed the time smoking before the 
fire and making frequent visits to the little window 
to stare dismally out at the white wall of fog. 

“It looks as though it’s not going to clear to-night,” 
Harry said, returning from his fiftieth visit to the 
window. He looked rather uncertainly at the fisher- 
man and his wife. It would be annoying to be held 
up there all night, but his experience on the walk from 

itehaven had convinced him that it would be 
little short of an attempt at suicide to try to reach 
Mersham while the fog held. Perhaps it would have 
melted away by morning and he could catch the after- 
noon train to town next day and be there a few hours 
before his brother left at night. 

“Could you put me up here to-night ? * he asked. 
“ Ig thore anywhere I could sleep ?” 

The woman looked at hey husband doubtfully. 
“Me an’ her sleeps here,” he said slowly. “‘ There 
ain’t no other houses.” 

“But there’s the little shed, Joe!” the woman 
said quickly. ‘‘If the gentleman likes to lay down 
there on the straw.” She turned to Harry. “ My 
son Jem often sleeps there,” she explained, “ but 
he’s gone to Mersham an’ he'll not come back through 
this fog. Leastways, I hope he won't,” she added, 
with an anxious glance at the window. 

“Oh, I’m used to roughing it,” Harry answered 
quickly “and if you can let me have shelter in this 
shed you speak of and something to eat, I shall be 
very glad to pay for the accommodation.” 

he man and woman looked at each other again. 
“TJ don’t——” the woman began, hesitating. 


tour, and Hassy unsteadily. His wife clung to 

“What are ye goin’ to do, Joe?” she whispered, 
clutching at his arm with desperate hands. “ You 
know vou wouldn't go if you was sober.” 

He thrust her roughly back into the cottage. 

“ Ha’ done!” he growled. ‘‘ He saw me, ye fool. 
He'll go back an’ tell ’em. II—I'll stop his mouth 


roper. 
¥ He shut the door with a snap, leaving her trembling 
in a heap on the floor, and crossed to the shed, walkins 
cautiously on his stockinged fect. He listened intently 
at the door. In the silence came the slow, regula. 
rather guttural breathing of a sound, healthy sleeper. 

His hand went quictly to the latch. Tho door 
gave slowly to his pressure, and in a moment he was 
inside, listening with strained eagerness. The sleeper 
gave a louder snore, the straw rustled a little ; then the 
deep, regular breathing went on again. With crcepine, 
stealthy fingers the fisherman touched the straw, anit 
his muddled. brain suddenly wondered how he would 
kill him. He sat back on his heels, and a dull, 
drunken rage filled him at the thought that this 
smooth-spoken gentleman might spoil his means of 
livelihood. He knew the coastguards suspected hiri, 
and they only needed a little proof to be down on him. 

The sleeper stirred and grumbled in his sleep; then 
came a short grunt, a rustle, and dead silence. ‘Tho 
fisherman suddenly felt that the other was awake ani 
staring blindly at him in the darkness. His dull rage 
flamed up. His fingers caught convulsively at tho 
ehect of packing. With a quick movement he threw 
himself heavily on the other's body and muiicd his 
face with his packing. Lying full-length on the 
writhing body, ho pressed the packing down with one 
hand, while the fingers of the other closed in a merciless 
grip about his victim’s throat. 

few minutcs later, he threw open thie door of the 
cottage and staggered in. The woman had scrambled 
up from the floor at the sound of the latch, and waited 
for him to speak. 

“T've killed him!” he said abruptly. 

White and sick with terror, the woman swayed back 
against the wall. ‘ Joc!” sho whispered, her eyelids 
drooping with horror. 

Thero was a ghastly silence. 

“You—you're sure he's dead?” she breathed, 
hoping against hope. 

Straightening up abruptly and steadying himectf, 
he stared across at her. If he wasn’t dead, he mist 
mate sure. ‘Bring the lamp!” he said in a voie 
she dared not disobey. 

Together they went into the cold moonlizht and 
crept across to the shed. At the door he took the lamp 


w him he could hear the steady 


Carry your “ Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
(See first page.) 


The man scowled at her. If this fine young gentleman 
liked to pay, let him. 

“ Would ‘half-a-crown do?” Harry asked, fecling 
rather awkward. 

“ Ay, ay, mister, we'll do the best we can for half-a- 
crown,” the man said, and he looked expectantly 
at Harry’s ket. 

“Evidently he wants cash down,” thought Harry. 
He dived into his pocket at once, but he had paid his 
bill that morning with his loose change, and all he 
brought out was a few coppers and a shilling. 

“ Hello!” ho exclaimed. “(Can you change half 


Harry opened his mouth to stammer apologies, | a sovereign? I'm afraid that’s the nearest I can go.” r 
but before ho could say a word the man scrambled He took from his breast-pocket a small leather | from her nerveless fingers and went boldly in, leaving . 
to his feet and dashed off into the fog. As Harry | pocket-book. Only the day before he had cashed her clinzing to the door-post, her eyes tightly closed, F 

icked himself up he stumbled against the box, now | a ten-pound-note, and nine sovercigns and a half- | From inside the shed her husband cried out suddenly. 6 

roken open, and stooped to examine it. sovercign, each sticking out of its little overlapping Her heart gave a great bound of joy. “He's alive ! 1] 

“Tobacco, by George!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Smug- | pocket, flashed temptingly when he opencd the | she gasped, and opening her eyes quickly, she 

led! ‘That’s why he ran off! What a lark!” pocket-book. The fisherman's eyes glittered with staggered through the doorway to where her husband 7 

‘rom the silence, growing fainter and fainter, camo | the evil light of greed. stood staring stupidly. The light of the lantern shone 
the dull, regular grumble of oars pulling a heavy boat. Very slowly ‘and thoughtfully he brought out a | full on the face of the young man on the straw. , 

“He'd got it from the boat that’s rowing away. small leather bag, and having emptied its contents, “Jem!” F ‘ 
Where has he vanished to, I wonder ? ” various silver and copper coins, on the table, he Tho name camo through her lips in a faint whisper. ‘ 

He picked up a little of the tobacco that had fallen | counted out seven-and-sixpence and pushed it across Holding her breath she kneeled beside tho body. és 
on the ground, stuffed it into his pocket, and | tho table, taking in exchange Harry’s half-sovereign. | Then, in a shrill staccato voice, she cried out: * He Y 
began to grope his way back up the slope. After he “That's all right,” Harry said; “‘ and now ”—with isn't dead!” She caught at her son's lifeless Tho-ts Ny 
had gone a few yards the corner of a sinall stone cottage | another hopeless glance at the window—‘ if you'll give | and pressed it to ber bosom, kissing the n+ 2 
loomed up out of the fog. me something to eat, I think Til turn in.” 7 passionately, gasping out his name, imploring him to f 

Thank goodness!” he exclaimed. “ Here’s The woman soon prepared for him an exccilent speak to her. ; = 
shelter at least !” meal of fresh fried fish. Mcanwhile, the fisherman “Joo! Joe! Help me to waken him!” she cried, | 

He knocked loudly, and after a few scconds the | sat staring moodily at the fire, and only roused himsclf appealing desperately to her husband. pe 
latch clicked, and a man, big and broad, wearing | when Harry announced that he was ready to be shown The man stared at her with wide, fearful eves ue 
a dark blue jersey, and with fish-scale bespeckl to the shed. : “He's dead!” he said heavily. ‘‘ He is—dead ! sap 
trousers tucked into long, heavy boots, appeared The fisherman found a dilapidated lantern and led Just before the day broke, the man carried the bo \v ie 
in the doorway. His figure scemed familiar. the way from the house into the shed. away and ct it roll over the cliffs, so that when othe:s r 

“What d’yo want 2” he demanded _gruffly. “There y’are!’? he said, setting the lantern down | found it they might say his son had lost his foot: = 
Hello!” Harry exclaimed. “Was it you I | on the eartnern floor and pointing to a heap of clean- | in the fog and had been killed on the rocks belv.- 4 
bumped into just now?” looking straw; ‘it’s a rough bed for a gentleman, And that, in fact, is exactly what happened. bi 
., The man scowled, “No,” was the curt reply. | but it’s better nor nothin’ this night.” be bf ~ i o 
What d'ye want ? Harry nodded. ‘I shall be right cnough.” He put | Harry Sampson, having walked into Mershwa = 
Well, I'm trying to get to Mcrsham,” Harry | his hand in his pocket for his handkerchief, and in | Junction just in timo to catch the London train sf 
explained. Can I wait here a bit till the fog lifts ? % pulling it out some of the loose tobacco came with it | passing through at threo in the morning, thou. ht a 

_A little anxious-looking woman appeared at the | and fell on the floor at their feet. Harry looked low lucky it was he had been kopt awako by te Bir 

fisherman's side, and they stood staring at Harry mischievously at the fisherman and laughed. The | boom of the sea until the fog lifted and he had }.«n ‘ 

suspiciously. . man's eyes blazed. struck by the sudden thought that Jim hadn't sail a 

Ho's the smuggler ay cnough, and he’s afraid of “Tl leave ye the light,” he said abruptly, turning | whether he was leaving at nine in tho morning or m0” x 
me,” Harry thought. He looked hopelessly round | to go. “Good night.” in the evening. nt 
at tho fog and back at them again, and added aloud, “Good night.” Harry shut the door after him as “The fisherman will bo a bit surprieed, perhaps. ‘ te 

I expect I'vo been nearly over tho cliffs once os | he went out, and turned to survey hisbedroom. It was find me gone,” he thought. “I suppose that “as bee 
twice already. . a square shed, built of planks roughly nailed together | their son met on the cliffs.” _ es 

The woman glanced at the man. ‘"Tain’t safe, | and roofed with turf. In the corners were heaped ‘As it turned out, Jim left at nine in tho morn 2 
Joe,” she said a little nervously. ‘‘The gentleman ' fish-boxes and baskets and im every available place and Harry was just In time to bid him good-bye. me 


—What excuse will you give him to get it? It must be a very good one! (Turn to page 46.) 
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The NEW 


Cream Custard 


ONE QUART PACKET 
FREE TO ALL LADIES 


The special merits of this New Cream 
Custard—so superior to ordinary Custard— 
will certainly soon be known to every lady in 
the land, for the Manufacturers are sending 
sufficient to make one quart, entirely free of 
charge, to every lady sending her name and 
to be missed. 
Send a post-card to-day to Messrs, Foster Clark 
id. (Dept. 125), Maidstone, and you will 
receive a tull quart by return post: free. 

Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is as different 
from ordinary Custard as rich cream is from 


address. This is too good a thing 


ordinary milk, 


It is particularly delightful with stewed or 
tinned fruits, fruit pies, or just by itself, or 


as Cup Custard. 


Foster Clark’s Cream Custard is sold by 
most Grocers in 63d. tins, containing sufficient 
to make 12 quarts, and in Id. packets. 


FOSTER CLARK'S 


CREAM 


CUSTARD 


will make you well and keep you 
healthy. To-day is the best day 
tocommence takingit. Will you? 


part thereof. 


BOON TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous ond 
Physical Weaknesses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele, and 
Alied Troubles, Treatise, with full particulars, in- 
Cluding hundreds of testimoniais of complete cures, 
vert sealed, post free, two stamps.—P. J. Murray, 
126 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


VARICOCELE.—Every man suffering from 
Varicocele and ita scoompensing deb.lity and 
Rervous weakness shouid send for iliustratedciroulae 
describing its success‘ul treatment and core by the 
enly rational and painlees method. No electricity. 
Sent scaled, post free, two stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
09 & @ Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


MARGATB.—The Clarence Boarding Establish 
ment, Eastern Esplanade, Cliftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, relect com 
pany. moderate terms.— Apply Manageress. 


912 CYCLE TYRES and Accessories. Prices 
for 28 days only : Covers 3:-, Tubes 21. Also Duntops, 
Palmers, Lists free. — Garton, Maxufacturer, 
Wolverhampton, 


ASTROLOGY. — Events, Changes, Fortunate 

y8, Business Success, Mairimony. Two Poni 
future added. Send birth-date, 1/- f 0.—Prof. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, iff, 


CYCLE AGENTS AND REPAIRBRS.— 
oena! for JS page ‘Waelesale Catalo es post ise 
on 2.6, Tul 23, Free Wheels 10) rakes 10jd., 


a 
Birnting hein we — Smart Lta., Cycle Factory, 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS.— 
4 cspital bandbook for the novice end also for the 
wore advanced student is “ Mow to Take and Fake 
Photographs,” by Clive Holland, It gives youall the 
nformation you eqnire regarding the Dark Room, 
“ameras, Plates Films, Exposure, Development 
+f Negatives, Printing, Mounting, &c., ac. It may 
te had, post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sowter, Publieher, 
2? Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 


BILLIARDS.—How to pley the game. Ifany 
ie Would take “ The Game of Biliards and How t 
; ay it,”* by John Roberts, and play every diagram in 

uccession, he would soon get fd of the monotony of 
eying for the table. The book may be had, post 
befor 1.2 from A, F, Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta 

eet, London, W.0. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or 

Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications 

should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, “Pearson's Weekly,” 

17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Advertisements must be received by 
Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


ment. 


For 2d. you can now buy a FIRST-QUALITY Pint Table 
Jelly. A large variety of delicious Fruit Flavours, each 
brilliantly clear and firm setting. 


To avoid disappointment insist on Foster Clark's 2d. Pint 
Jelly. 


They are so pure and delicious that every child likes them. So easily 
made. You simply add water. Sold by all Grocers. Send for a packet to-day. 


[2* Pin 


Slt _ 


The world’s chvicest lemons are use (le 
for the production of Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade—Lemons that are luscious 
and ripe. Hence the rich aroma and 
delicate freshness which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Eiffel Tower 
Lemonade. As a healthful drink and 
natural thirst quencher for either old 
or young Eiffel Tower Lemonade is 
unquestionably the finest beverage it is 
possible to produce. A 43d. bottle 
makes 2 gallons of delicious home- 
made Lemonade. 


LENORE 


LADIES 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
are without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Female Weaknesses 
and | thes. They are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under 
Cover, 1/3 and 2/93 extra streng, 4/6. 
BALDWIN & Co..Herb-' Stores, 

ic Parade, Hollows, London. 


7k 


iy 


Tee. > 


Seewhat cured 
patients say. I send the book and 1,000 testimonials 

in plain envelope for 2 stamps postage. Mention 
this pa: A. J. LEIGH, 92 and 93 Great Russell St. 
London, W.C. ‘Established 25 years. 


TO LADIES! 


THE IRS. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


are of price! value, They afford relief in every 
instance, tly inafew hours, They cure female 
Weakness and Irregularities, are safe, sure, and epeedy. 
Far superior to Steel, Tansy, etc.,and al) similar pre 
parations. Prices, 1s. 3d. and (treble quantity) 28, 9d., 
extra strong, 43.6d. Post Free in plain wrapper. 
Direct from 

Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.), 
145 Stockwell Road, London. 


Carriage Paid, on Approval for 3/6 


NBW CATALOGUB 
A Postcard will bring you our handsor 


the finest, most at 
up-to-date design: 


order; balance payable in monthly 
payments after deliverty if satisied. 


3.6. GRAVES ito. 


“HOW TO PRESERVE STRENGTH 
AND RETAIN THE POWEBRS.”—A popular 
and practical treatise un the laws governing life, 
with Special Chapters on Generative Weakness, Loss 
of Vital Force, and practical observationa on 
Marriage. Valuab'e remarks to Weak and Nervous 
Men ou how to preserve the Health, regain Strength, 
and restore the Powers wicn lost. A valuable, in- 


The Lancet describes it xs 
“Mr. Benger’s admir- 


structive, and interesting treatise on Generative renara- 
Weakness, and the Cause and Cure of Nervous Break. ab lo prepara 
down, and Loss uf Power in Men.—Sent sealed on tion.” 


receipt of 4 penny stamps, by Charlies Gordon, No. 8, 
Gordonholme Dispensary Bradford, Yorks, 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREE. 
=—Mr. George, 215 High street, Gateshead-on-Tyt.c. 


MANHOOD REGAINED, astounding offer 
for weak men, stamped euvelope,—C. Hale, Saltiey 
Road, Birmingham, 


for Infants, 
Invalids, ft? Aged. 


Benger’s Food can be enjoyed and 


BOOTS.—Save nearly 50°'5 buying Factory dire t 
AGENTS WANTED. Write for list.—British Boot 
Co., 405 Portland &quare, Bristol. 


YOU CAN EARN 1). 4n bour.—Fo!! particulars 
ofemployment, apply K.,&9 Aldersgate St., London. 


THE DE DILLION FACE POWDER. 
The latest discovery for beautifying the skin 
Sanitary, soothing and efficient. Send 10d., or 1,5 for 


dantary: soothing and offcent Send 6, assimilated when other foods disagree. It forms a 


delicate and highly nutritive cream, rich in all the 
elements necessary to maintain vigorous health, but 
entirely free from rough and indigestible particles, 
which often produce irritation in delicate stomaclis. 


A full descriptive booklet may be ol tained pert free from 
BENGER’S FOOD Ltd., Otter Works, Manchester. 

New York Pranch Offve; ¢2 Wiilican 
Benger's Food ts suld in thus ty news 


DRUNEKARDS CURED quickly, secret's 
permanentiy, harmlessly; cot trifling. Trial free 
privately.—Cariton Chemical Co., 54, Birmi:guam. 


TOWLE'S PILLS, 45 y reputation, are the 
Oldest, Safest, and only reliable remedy for «il 
Ladica’ Ailments. Write for Bool:!et containing n. 
Invaluable information for Married Women, 
free. 


CAGE BIRDS.— 
on the keeping, feedin, 
and other cage birds, will find all the infor 
they require in the book ‘‘Cage and Singing 

eorge Gardner, which may be had, post free, for 
4 from A, F, Suwter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta St., 
London, W.C, 


Street, 


ving efO, everyirhere, 


oxo &™ veers Sees Meee, bc Be Es thee 4 


» 


ation. Reliable movement. strikes hours 
and halves on deep-toned Cathedral gong. 
Height S2ins, Warranted Three Years, 


with 


order, and eleven monthly payments of 
8/6 if the Clock is completely satisfactory, 


y 
illustrated Book of Clocks which displays 
, & thoroughly 
© printcd in one 
cata'ogue. All Clocks delivered on ap- 
proval on receipt of from 2/6 with 


46 
DAINTY DISHES. 


Mother Eve's Pudding. 

Take six ounces each of sliced apple, grated 
bread, chopped suct, and washed currants, and mix 
together in a bowl with a quarter of the rind of one 
lemon grated. Beat two eggs stiffly and add to the 
other ingredients. Boil in a buttered mould and 
serve with sweet sauce, 

Sherbet. 

Mix together half a pound of caster sugar and 
sixty drops of essence of lemon, dry thoroughly. 
Add to this a quarter of a pound each of tartaric 
acid and carbonate of soda. Pass all together 
through a finesieve. Bottle and cork tightly. One 
teaspoonful to a tumblerful of water makes a 
refreshing drink. 


Marigold Tartlets. . 

Make a little good flaky pastry and roll it out 
rather thin. Then stamp out rounds about two 
inches and a half in diameter. Place these on a 
haking-tin, prick each with a fork, and bake for 
fifteen minutes. When cool, put a teaspoonful of 
apricot jam in th2 centre of each, and stick shreds 
of blanched almonds round this to imitate the 
petals of a marigold, 

Oat Cake. 

Take three ounces each of oatmeal and flour, 
mix together, and rub into them two ounces of 
dripping. Add two ounces of sugar, a pinch 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of baking poe and 
mix to a stiff paste with a tablespoonful of water. 
Roll out on a floured board and cut into small 
rounds. Bake for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. 

Queensland Jelly. 

Take one heaped-up tablespoonful of arrowroot 
and mix it with a little cold water. Add one well- 
beaten egg, three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, 
and the juice and rind of one lemon. Mix all 
together, then add sufficient boiling water to make 
one pint. Boil for two or three minutes. Pour the 
jelly into the dish and when cold cover with custard 
or cream. 

Turnip Wine. 

Pare and slicc the turnips, put them into a 
cider press and squeeze out the juice; to every 
lane of juice add three pounds of loaf sugar and 

alf-a pint of brandy. Pvur into a cask, covering 
the bung-hole lightly, and let it ferment. When it 
has done working, bung it lightly for three months, 
and then draw it off into another cask. Bottle 
when it is fine. I think this must be the recipe you 
mean. (Reply to A. H., Derby.) 


Nettie Beer. 

Take one peck of nettle tops, four pounds of 
malt, four ounces of sarsaparilla, two ounces of hops, 
and half an ounce of powdered root ginger. Boil 
these in two gallons of water for half an hour. 
Then place one pound and a half of caster sugar in 
an earthenware pan and strain the above mixture 
over the sugar. Allow to stand till nearly cold, 
then add one ounce of dissolved yeast. Bottle 
while in a state of fermentation. 


3 Ways of Cooking Cherries. 
Gateau of Cherries with Custard. 

Take one pound of cherries, wash and pick 
them, then quit in half and remove the stones. Put 
them in a saucepan with one-quarter of a pound of 
a and three gills of water, and the juice of half 
a lemon. Stew till tender, then strain the juice 
from the cherries, and if not quite three gills, add 
water to make that amount. Keturn the juice to 
the saucepan and add three-quarters of an ounce of 
gelatine, cut in small pieces, and a few drops of 
carmine to colour the sauce. Stir over the fire till 
the gelatine is dissolved. Rinse out with cold 
water a bordered mould, put the cherries into it, 
and strain the liquid over them. When firm turn 
out and serve with custard or cream, 

Boiled Cherry Pudding. 

Make some good suet crust and line a plain 
buttered basin. Wash and pick sufficient cherries 
to fill the basin, add sugar to taste, and a little 
finely chopped lemon-rind. Cover the top with 
crust and press the edges closely down. ‘Tie in a 
fioured cloth and plunged into boiling water. Serve 
with sifted sugar. 


Cherry Pie. 
Choose black cherrics, wash and pick them, 
and place in a piedish, piling them high in the 
*‘ middle of the dish, strew sugar over the fruit, and 
cover with a good crust. Lake for three-quarters 
of anhour =~ 


for the ten best excuses I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark posteards “New Hat.” (See page 48.) 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. . 


Te Littie Dressmaker 
= ies, ta 


Tells You How to Put on Fastenings. 


My mother always used to say to me: “ A dress- 
maker is known by her fastenings. You get your 
hooks and eyes and buttons all neat and correct, 
and then I’ll call you a good worker. But you 
bring me an untidy buttonhole or a crooked row 
of hooks, and I'll say that you 
ought to be asharped of ourself 
for spoiling good material in that 
way.” ; 

I'm sure she was right, for, if 
ever I see a dress from a really 
smart shop, the fastenings cf 
it are perfectly wonderful—so 
many of them, and all so neat 
and nice. Don’t begrudge trouble 
with your fastenings, for they 
make an immense amount of 
difference to the look of the 
finished garment. 

Hooks and eyes should be 
sewn on in the way shown 
by the first picture. You see, you set them 
a little way on the stuff, so that their heads 
don’t show beyond it, and then you sew down over 
them a bit of binding or tape to keep them steady. 
If you are using metal cyes you should let about half 
of the loop part stick out beyond the binding—not 
more, to begin with, for the eye 
will soon pull out a little and 
get quite as loose as you want 


The way to put 
on hooks. 


it to be. 
I don’t use metal eyes much, 
except on bodice _ linings. 


Worked loops, or little round 
stud holes are better on the 
backs of blouses, or anything 
like that. 

Picture 2 shows you how to 
make a worked loop. You take 
three loose stitches, one on top 
of the other, through the stuff, 
then catch up these three 
threads on your needle, and buttonhole them over 
and over till you have a colid loop. 

Little stud holes stamped through the stuff are 
a bit old-fashioned, but I don’t think you can beat 
them if you want a nice flat fastening. Push a 
stiletto through your material—or a crochet hook 
or the point of a small pair 
of scissors will do—so that 
you get a little hole. Run 
a thread round the edge. of 
this to keep it firm, and 
then buttonhole it closely. 
Don’t make your hole too 
large in the first place, for 
the button-sewing will pull 
it open a bit. 

Buttons and buttonholes 
are things about which there 
is a great deal of difference 
of opinion. Some le 
are all for buttonholes with 
square ends, but I hardly 
ever make one myself, for the pointed kind shown 
in the last sketch is so much easier to get straight 
and neat. Make a clean cut right down your stuff. 
Tack round the edges of the cut to keep the lips 
together, and then work round with twist. 

The stitches at the side should lie as close together 
as ever you can put them, but = 
those at the ends should branch 
away from each other a little. 

Don’t pull too strongly on 
your thread, or the hole will 
gape, and try to get all the 
ends of your stitches in a nice 
straight line. 

Always start by making the 
holes. Then lay together the ¢ 
two edges which are to be 
fastened, and slip a pin through 
each hole into the buttonholo strip which comes 
underneath it. This makes it quite easy for you 
to get your buttons and holes matching nicely. 

My article in this weck’s Home Nores tells you 
how to make a simple shirt for a gitl.—Your 
~espectful friend, Yue Litite DeessmMakenr. 


Worked luogs. 


How to make stud 
holes, 


A neat buitonhole, 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 4, 1912, 


HOME HINTS. 


To Keep Meat Fresh in Hot Weather, 

Dust the joint with dry bran and hang in a 
cool, dry place. 
To Clean Tin, 

Dip a rag in paraffin, then in powdered whitiu. 
and scour the tin with it. 

To Remove Mud Stains from Dresses, 

Dissolve a little carbonate of soda in water and 
wash the stains with this. 

To Clean a Rusty Knitting Needie, 

Rub over with a cinder, and it will be clean 
and bright in a [ew minutes. 

When Running a Rod through a Muslin Curtain, 

Put a thimble on the end of the rod. This wii 
prevent the curtain from becoming torn. 
When Boiling Clothes, 

Add a little paraffin to the water. 
greatly improve the colour of white goods. 
To Remove Ply Stains from Mirrors, 

Rub with a rag dip in methylated spirit 
and polish with a dry cloth and powdered bluc. 
Pudding Cloths . 

Should never be washed with soap. Soft. hut 
wager must be used, and the cloth dricd iu w 
cufrent of air. 

To Clean Veivet, 

Scrape a little pipeclay upon the velvet. then 
brush it off with a stiff brush, This will clean it 
and raise the pile. 

To Wash Knives 

Which have been used for cutting onions, 
use cold water; hot water makes them retain the 
odour of the onions. 

To Stop a Leak In a Cask, 

Melt some ordinary vellow soap and mix it 
with whiting to a thick paste. Rub this well into 
the leak, and it will stop it. 

When Putting Away Woollen Goods, 

Soak blotting-paper in turpentine and place 
amongst the paper in which they are packed. his 
will effectually drive away all moths. 

To Remove Fruit Stains from Tablecloths, 

Cover with powdered starch and!) ive this on 
the stain for a few hours, All the discolcration 
will then be gbsorbed by the starch. 

Dishes and Plates Which Have Become Brown 
from king in the Oven, 

Should be soaked in strong borax and v.ater 
This will remove all the stains, 

Cold Vegetables Left Over 

From previous meals should he fried wiih 
potatoes, salt, and pepper. Served in this “0: 
they are nourishing and palaiable. 

Currants and Sultanas 

To be used for cakes should be placed in + 
colander and have boiling water poured over ine. 
This cleans them and makes them larger and wore 
juicy. 

Reliable Jam Covers . 

Can be made by cutting rounds of ti-- 7°: 
paper and soaking them in milk. Cover the j1- 
and press tightly to the sides, When dry <. 
covers will be stiff and fit tightly. 

When Heating a Pie, ; 

Stand it in a deep baking-dish filled with 
boiling water and place on the stove for halt-.1- 
hour; then twenty minutes before it is require! 
place it in the oven to heat the crust. It will bes 
good as if freshly cooked. 

Brooms , 

Should bo dipped once a week for a minnte or 
two in a pail of boiling soapsuds. ‘Chis will mal 
them tough but pliable, and they will last lous 
and not wear out the carpets as much as they ot!‘ 
wise would. 


To Whiten ivory Knife Handles, . 

Soak in alum water which has been boil!. 
The water must be allowed to cool and the ivu' 
should be left soaking for an hour, brushed tl. - 
oughly with a nail brugh, and allowed to U:) 
slowly in a damp towel. 


3 Hints About Candles. 
Lighting a Candle, ‘ 
‘wneThe maten should be held at the side of tle 
wick, and not over the top. 
To Make a Candie Fit Into the Stick, — 
Dip the end into boiling water, then pus i 
into the socket, and it will remain firm. 
To Remove Candie Grease, . } 
Shake a few drops of spirits of wine on the 
spot and rub it with the hand till it becomes & 
powder, wien it can be easily brushed off 


This will 


”. - 


Ye Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 47 


CATESBYS<“& 


epartment Store for fhe people 


e 


Where’er you dwell : 
We Suit you well | 


VERYBODY admits that West-End London Tailor. 
ing is the best there is. Haven't you often longed? 
for a suit with that particular finish, that dressy 

cut, that faultless fashioning, that distinguishes best 
London Tailoring? WU, you can have it and ata price 
you'll gladly pay. { 

It’s just as easy to bu from Catesbys as from the shop 
round-the-corner. A postcard does it. And when you 
remember that Catesbys famous house is one of the 
chief Tailoring establishments in London, you'll under- 
stand we have a reputation to maintain. It’s our pride 
to produce good work only. Every fabric is tested for 
wear and colour. Tested for nicencss of pattern—for 
goodness throughout. 

And we don’t skimp the finish—the lining, the seam- 

» buttons, and so on. The fit is perfect. Our 
measure forms are very, very simple, but they will fill 
all the requirements of our experienced tailors. We 

ive the font hang to the coat, the perfect shape to the 

users, and that distinctive dressy style that appeals 

to critical men, and every suit is built to match the in- 
dividuality of the wearer and Catesbys. 

We pay all charges right to your door, and if the 
“Burlington” doesn’t satisfy you, you simply return the 
suit and get your. money back. That’s guaranteed. 
Will you test us? 


“Burlington” Suit 35/ = Easy Terms. 
2/- IN THE £ DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Write for Patterns, Book of Styles, and §.1/-Measurement Form. 
SAY WHETHER YOU WANT LIGHT OR DARK PATTERNS. | 


CATESBYS wn. 
(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


pac aur don’t forget the KEATING’S POWDER. 
It may make ait Al el ieteean air enjoyable holiday and 
& miserable onc. Tins can be obtained from any Chemist or Grocer, 
1d., 34., 6d., and 1s. each. Be sure you get the genuine article, with 
the signature, THOMAS KEATING, on the red band round every tin, 


BY APPOINTMENT, 


THE HISTORIC HOUSE, 
Appointed Manufacturers to 


H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


and to other 


a ae ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROPE. 
300 


Grands Prix, Gold Medals, etc. 


RY AMPoIN)T MENT, 


PURE 


Gocoa. 


2444 2.i————____ —___ 


Fry’s “Five Boys” and “ Lotus” Chocolate, “King George,” “Queen Mary,” 
and “Queen Alexandra” Chocolates as supplied to Royalty. 


SS a oe 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Mother Eve's Pudding. 

Take six ounces each of sliced apple, grated 
bread, chopped suct, and washed currants, and mix 
together in a bowl with a quarter of the rind of one 
lemon grated. Beat two eggs stiffly and add to the 
other ingredients. Boil in a buttered mould and 
serve with sweet sauce, 

Sherbet. 

Mix together half a pound of caster sugar and 
sixty drops of essence of lemon, dry thoroughly. 
Add to this a quarter of a pound each of tartaric 
acid and carbonate of soda. Pass all together 
through a fine sieve. Bottle and cork tightly. One 
teaspoonful to a tumblerful of water makes a 
refreshing drink. 

Marigold Tartiets. . 

Make a little good flaky pastry and roll it out 
rather thin, Then stamp out rounds about two 
inches and a half in diameter. Place these on a 
baking-tin, prick each with a fork, and bake for 
fifteen minutes. When cool, put a teaspoonful of 
apricot jam in th2 centre of each, and stick shreds 
of blanched almonds round this to imitate the 
petals of a marigold, 

Oat Cake. 

Take three ounces each of oatmeal and flour, 
mix together, and rub into them two ounces of 
dripping. Add two ounces of sugar, a pinch 
of salt, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
mix to a stiff paste with a tablespoonful of water. 
Roll out on a floured board and cut into small 
rounds. Bake for fifteen minutes in a moderate 
oven. 


Queensland Jelly. 

Take one heaped-up tablespoonful of arrowroot 
and mix it with a little cold water. Add one well- 
beaten egg, three tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, 
and the juice and rind of one lemon. Mix all 
together, then add sufficient boiling water to make 
one pint. Boil for two or three minutes. Pour the 
jelly into the dish and when cold cover with custard 
or cream. 

Turnip Wine. 

Pare and slicc the turnips, put them into a 
cider press and squeeze out the juice; to every 
gallon of juice add three pounds of loaf sugar and 
half-a pint of brandy. Pour into a cask, covering 
the bung-hole lightly, and let it ferment. When it 
has done working, bung it lightly for three months, 
and then draw it off into another cask. Bottle 
when it is fine. I think this must be the recipe you 
mean. (Reply to A. H., Derby.) 


Nettle Beer, 

Take one peck of nettle tops, four pounds of 
malt, four ounces of sarsaparilla, two ounces of hops, 
and half an ounce of powdered root ginger. Boil 
these in two gallons of water for half an hour. 
Then place one pound and a half of caster sugar in 
an earthenware pan and strain the above mixture 
over the sugar. Allow to stand till nearly cold, 
then add one ounce of dissolved yeast. Bottle 
while in a state of fermentation. 


3 Ways of Cooking Cherries. 
Gateau of Cherries with Custard. 

Take one pound of cherries, wash and pick 
them, then qit in half and remove the stones. Put 
them in a saucepan with one-quarter of a pound of 
sugar and three gills of water, and the juice of half 
a lemon. Stew till tender, then strain the juice 
from the cherries, and if not quite three gills, add 
water to make that amount. Return the juice to 
the saucepan and add three-quarters of an ounce of 
gelatine, cut in small pieces, and a few drops of 
carmine to colour the sauce. Stir over the fire till 
the gelatine is dissolved. Rinse out with cold 
water a bordered mould, put the cherries into it, 
and strain the liquid over them. When firm turn 
out and serve with custard or cream, 

Boiled Cherry Pudding. 

Make some good suet crust and line a plain 
buttered basin, Wash and pick sufficient cherries 
to fill the basin, add sugar to taste, and a little 
finely chopped lemon-rind. Cover the top with 
crust and press the edges closely down. ‘Tie in a 
floured cloth and plunged into boiling water. Serve 
with sifted sugar, 


Cherry Pie. 
Choose black cherrics, wash and pick them, 
and place in a piedish, piling them high in the 
“ middle of the dish, strew sugar over the fruit, and 
cover with a good crust. Lake for three-quarters 
of an hour. 


For the ten best excuses I will give Blue Bird Brooches. Mark postcards “New Hat.’ (See page 48.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 4 1912, 


The Littic Dressmaker 


Tells You How to Put on Fastenings. 


My mother always used to say to me: “ A dress- 
maker is known by her fastenings. You get your 
hooks and eyes and buttons all neat and correct, 
and then I’ll call you a good worker. But you 
bring me an untidy buttonhole or a crooked row 
of hooks, and I'll say that you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself 
for spoiling good material in that 
way.” . 

I'm sure she was right, for, if 
ever I see a dress from a really 
smart shop, the fastenings cf 
it are perfectly wonderful—so 
many of them, and all so neat 
and nice. Don’t begrudge trouble 
with your fastenings, for they 
make an immense amount of 
difference to the look of the 
finished garment. 

Hooks and eyes should be 
sewn on in the way shown 
by the first picture. You see, you set them 
a little way on the stuff, so that their heads 
don’t show beyond it, and then you sew down over 
them a bit of binding or tape to keep them steady. 
If you are using metal cyes you should let about half 
of the loop part stick out beyond the binding—not 
more, to begin with, for the eye 
will soon pull out a little and 

t quite as loose as you want 
it to be. 

I don’t use metal eyes much, 
except on bodice _ linings. 
Worked loops, or little round 
stud holes are better on the 
backs of blouses, or anything 
like that. 

Picture 2 shows you how to 
make a worked loop. You take 
three loose stitches, one on top 
of the other, through the stuff, 
then catch up these three 
threads on your needle, and buttonhole them over 
and over till you have a folid loop. 

Little stud holes stamped through the stuff are 
a bit old-fashioned, but I don’t think you can beat 
them if you want ao nice flat fastening. Push a 
stiletto through your material—or a crochet hook 
or the point of a small pair 
of scissors will do—so that 
you get a little hole. Run 
a thread round the edge. of 
this to keep it firm, and 
then buttonhole it closely. 
Don’t make your hole too 
large in the first place, for 
the button-sewing will pull 
it open a bit. 

Buttons and buttonholes 
are things about which there 
is a great deal of difference 

How to make stud of opinion. Some people 

holes. are all for buttonholes with 

square ends, but I hardly 

ever make one myself, for the pointed kind shown 

in the last sketch is so much easier to get straight 

and neat. Make a clean cut rigitt down your stuff. 

Tack round the edges of the cut to keep the lips 
together, and then work round with twist. 

The stitches at the side should lie as close together 
as ever you can put them, but aa 
those at the ends should branch y 
away from each other a little. 

Don’t pull too strongly on 
your thread, or the hole will 
gape, and try to get all the 
ends of your stitches in a nice 
straight line, 

Always start by making the 
holes. ae iy together the * 4 
two edges which are to be 4 peat buitonhole. 
fastened, and slip a pin through sikceabianastias 
each hole into the buttonholo strip which comes 
underneath it. This makes it quite easy for you 
to get your buttons and holes matcliing nicely. 

My article in this weck’s Home Notes tells you 
how to make a simple shirt for a gitl—Your 
~aspectful friend, Yue Litire DiessmMaken. 


The way to put 
on hooks. 


Worked luops. 


the leak, and it will stop it. 


HOME HINTS. 


To Keep Meat Fresh in Hot Weather, 

Dust the joint with dry bran and hang in a 
cool, dry place. 

To Clean Tin, 

Dip a rag in paraffin, then in powdered whitit, 
and scour the tin with it. 

To Remove Mud Stains from Dresses, 

Dissolve a little carbonate of soda in water ay 
wash the stains with this, 

To Clean a Rusty Knitting Needle, 

Rub over with a cinder, and it will be clean 
and bright in a [ew minutes. 

When Running a Rod through a Muslin Curtain, 

Put a thimble on the end of the rod. This wi!i 
prevent the curtain from becoming torn, 

When Bolling Clothes, 

Add a little paraffin to the water. This will 
greatly improve the colour of white goods. 
To Remove Fly Stains from Mirrors. 

Rub with a rag dip in methylated spirit 
and polish with a dry cloth and powdered bluc. 
Pudding Cloths : 

Should never be washed with soap. Soft. hut 
water must be used, and the cloth dricd iu « 
cufrent of air. 

To Clean Velvet, 

Scrape a little pipeclay upon the velvet. tlien 
brush it off with a stiff brush, This will clean it 
and raise the pile. 

To Wash Knives 

Which have been used for cutting onions, 
use cold water; hot water makes them retain tho 
odour of the onions. 

To Stop a Leak In a Cask, 

Melt some ordinary yellow soap and mix it 

with whiting to a thick paste. Rub this well into 


When Putting Away Woollen Goods, 

Soak blotting-paper in turpentine and place 
amongst the paper in which they are packed. his 
will effectually drive away all moths. 

To Remove Fruit Stains from Tablecloths, 

Cover with powdered starch and fe iyo this on 
the stain for a few hours. All the discolcration 
will then be absorbed by the starch. 

Dishes lg Plates Which Have Become Brown 
from king in the Oven, 

Should be soaked in strong borax and v.ater 
This will remove all the stains. 

Cold Vegetables Left Over an 

From previous meals should he fried wich 
potatoes, salt, and pepper. Served in this 1.) 
they are nourishing and palaiable. 

Currants and Sultanas 

To be used for cakes should be placed in 4 
colander and have boiling water poured over inen. 
This cleans them and makes them larger and mu'e 
juicy. 

Reliable Jam Covers : 

Can be made by cutting rounds of ti-~ °° 
paper and soaking them in milk. Cover the j 
and press tightly to the sides, When dry ‘e 
covers will be stiff and fit tightly. 

When Heating a Pie, ; 

Stand it in a deep baking-dish filled wth 
boiling water and place on the stove for hal!-...- 
hour; then twenty minutes before it is requive 
place it in the oven to heat the crust. It will be «vs 
good as if freshly cooked. 

Brooms . 

Should bo dipped once a week for a minute or 
two in a pail of boiling soapsuds. ‘Chis will ma\e 
them tough but pliable, and they will last lous 
and not wear out the carpets as much as they ot/iv‘ 
wise would. 


To Whiten Ivory Knife Handles, P 

Soak in alum water which has been boil°!. 
The watcr must be allowed to cool and the iv: 
should be left soaking for an hour, brushed the 
oughly with a nail brugh, and allowed to U.. 
slowly in a damp towel. 


3 Hints About Candles. 

en Lighting a Candle , 
aiid The lates should be held at the side of t'¢ 
wick, and not over the top. 
To Make a Candle Fit Into the Stick, a 

Dip the end into boiling water, then prs it 
into the socket, and it will remain firm, 
To Remove Candie Grease, . } 

Shake a few drops of spirits of wine on the 
spot and rub it with the hand till it becomes 9 
powder, wien it can be easily Lrushed off 


i 


— _ 
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CATESBYS2Z 
a SEES 
& Department Store for fhe people 
\. 
Where’er you dwell } 
We Suit you well 
VERYBODY admits that West-End London Tailor. 
ing is the best there is. Haven’t you often longe 
for a suit with that particular finish, that dressy 
cut, that faultless fashioning, fhat distinguishes best 
London Tailoring? Well, you can have it and at a price 
you'll gladly pay. 

It’s just as easy to buy from Catesbys as from the shop 
round-the-corner. A postcard does it. And when you 
remember that Catesbys famous house is one of the 
chief Tailoring establishments in London, you'll under- 
stand we have a reputation to maintain. It’s our pride 
to produce good work only. Every fabric is tested for 
wear and colour. Tested for niceness of pattern—for 
goodness throughout. 

And we don’t skimp the finish—the lining, the seam- 
ing, buttons, and so on. The fit is perfect. Our 
measure forms are very, very simple, but they will fill 
all the requirements of our experienced tailors. We 

ve the right hang to the coat, the perfect shape to the 

users, and that distinctive dressy style that appeals 
to critical men, and every suit is built to match the in- 
dividuality of the wearer and Catesbys. 

We pay all charges right to your door, and if the 
“Burlington” doesn’t satisfy you, you simply return the 
B E E I L E S suit and get your, money back. That’s guaranteed. 


Will you test us? 


M OS Q U i T 8] S | “Burlington’’ Suit 3 5 /= Easy Terms. 


2/- IN THE £ DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
Write for Patterns, Book of Styles, and S.1/-Measurement Form. 
SAY WHETHER YOU WANT LIGHT OR DARK PATTERNS. | 


CATESBYS vr. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Ty 


.» 3d., 6d., and Is. each, Be sure you ge 
the signature, THOMAS KEATING, on the red band round every tin. 


BY APPOINTMENT. 


THE HISTORIC HOUSE, 
Appointed Manufacturers to 


H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 
H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 


and to other 


BY AProINTUEST, ROYAL HOUSES OF EUROPE, 


y ff Sg PURE 
aT” Gocow 


4444 4. ——— 


Fry’s “Five Boys” and “ Lotus” Chocolate, “King George,” ‘Queen Mary,” 
and “Queen Alexandra” Chocolates as supplied to Royalty. 


7), Messed" 


| fa 


RECORD PRIZES THIS WEEK. 

‘mis week the prizes in our competition 
“Middles”” reach the splendid total of £292, 
which means that the fortunate first prize winner, 
2 Sheffield reader, receives the magnificent prize of 
£146. Besides this, there are five prizes of £10 
each, and 284 smaller money prizes. 

Probably, in every case these prizes are the 
result of only a few minutes’ very pleasant work. 
There is going to be another huge prize list next 
week, and now is the time to enter for the contest 
on page 34 and get your coming holiday expenses 
all paid and with money to spare. It’s well worth 
while ! 


COLONIALS ONLY. 

On the red page opposite is the special Colonial 
“ Middles ’’ contest. If overseas readers are as keen 
on the competition as those in the Mother Country, 
there are going to be big prizes to distribute. 

Tell all your friends about the contest, going in 
for it yourself, of course, and so help to make it a 
big success. 


DOA'T GIVE IN! 

HERE is ao letter, full of good advice, from a 
“ Middles”’ winner. He signs himself, NuMBER 14, 
as that was the contest in which he won, ‘‘ May I 
say one word of encouragement to those competi- 
tors who have not yet won a prize? Don’t give 
in! I've taken part in most of the competitions 
in P.I. since the days of the “ missing word,” and 
this is my first prize; therefore I say: ‘ Keep 
trying.’ I shall.” 

Numobrr 14’s motto won him a substantial prize 
of £47 10s. 


SOME POLITE REPLIES. 

My gentlemen readers must all be very charming 
if their answers in a recent Footline Competition 
are any indication. 

I asked the question: ‘“‘ Suppose you rushed into a 
crowded train at the last moment and trod on a 
pretty lady’s toe, how would you apologise for 
your clumsiness ?” 

Here are some of the replies I received : 

“Pray pardon my clumsiness, madam! How 
could a stamp ever find room on your feet ?” 

“Madam, I’m extremely sorry, but in these 
days of rush one is often driven to extremities.” 

“TT regret treading on your toes. Sorry they are 
not mine.” 

“A thousand pardons, miss! You know fools 
rush in where angels fear to tread.” . 

“TI most sincerely apologise. Please let the size 
of your shoes be the measure of my blame.” 


“P.W."? RHYMESTBERS. 

In another contest I asked readers to choose any 
line in the current issue of P.W. and to add to this 
line one of their own in order to make a rhyme. 

To the line, “ She seemed so immeasurably far 
from him, one reader, who evidently knows 
something of feminine weaknesses, very cleverly 
added, “ For ler new summer-hat had a cart-wheel 

rim. 

Another reader selected from P.W..-the line: 
a This year the Fresh Air Fund comes of age,” and 
finished up with, “ May letters of gold mark the 
historical page.”* 

A third reader remarks in sarcastic vein: ‘‘ Early 
to bed and carly to rise—Is a virtue to others we 
gladly advise.” 

The resuits of the Footline Contests will be found 
on the red page opposite. 


LOVE OR COUNTRY. 

Curtin is interfered with by a good many things. 
This time it is the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
Navatrcen writes: “I have been attached to that 
corps for the past four years. My young lady 
has threatened to break off oar engagement unless 
{ resign. Well, sir, I do not wish to abandon 
cither, “ Defenco not defiance” is my motto. I 
kpend two evenings a weck at drill, The remaining 
five nights I spend in my sweetheart’s company. 
She now states that I should spend all my time 
with her. Surely I am correct in saying that I 
am entitled to two evenings a week to learn how 
to defend my king, home, and cour.try. I appeal 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


INSURANCE BILL EXPLAINED. 

In a fortnight's time, the much-dis- 
cussed Insurance Bill will come into 
force. Already both employers and 
employees are asking how the Bill 
affects them personally, and in order to 
clear up all points that may arise in the 
minds of my readers, I have engaged an 
expert who will answer any questions 
‘and explain any knotty points, free of 
all charge, of course. 

So write up for any information you 
may want, inclosing stamped envelope 
for reply, and address your letters to 
Insurance Expert, “Pearson's Weekly,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


to you to give me advice as to the best course to 
adopt.” ——— ; 
Well, NAvALTEER, you decidedly are in a diffi- 
culty! I think, however, that you are most 
certainly entitled to your two nights a week, 
especially as you spend the other five in your 


sweetheart’s company. You are learning to defend |. j 


her on the nights you are away from her, and what 
finer duty can a man do? She would feel that she 
had made a mistake in forcing you to leave your 
corps if you were suddenly called upon to defend 
your home when you were married and couldn’t do 
so. Put this point of view iin front of her, 
NAVALTEER, anit am sure that she will agree with 
you, and all will be happy ever afterwards, 

FOR SOUTH AFRICAN READERS. 

‘For some years past the Fresh Air Fund has 
received very steady support from the NatTAL 
Mercury, and the movement has grown in South 
Africa to such an extent that the South African 
Branch conducted by the Mercury now has sub- 
branches at Cape Town and Harrismith. 

The Hon. Secretary is Mr. A. C. Braby (of 
Braby’s Directories), whose address is Southern 
Life Buildings, Smith Street, Durban, who will 
be glad to receive subscriptions from friends of the 
Fresh Air Fund in that part of the world. 

Two excellent films showing the children in 
the slums and then at play in the Forest are bein, 
shown throughout South Africa by the Gran 
Theatre Company and Reck’s Bioscope Company. 
Readers of Pearson's Weekly should look out for 
them. 

P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Here is another long list of special outings for 
the kiddies which have just been arranged. Don’t 
forget that it only costs £8 2s. to send one of these 
parties out. 

July Ist: Leslie C. party; Lalla and Duthie 
Henderson party; Rippingham Grange party. 
July 2nd: Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Bilbrough party ; 
Mr. H. A. Harris party. July 3rd: H.M.S. Hecla 
party ; Little Eileen party ; Rona party. July 4th: 
Archway Club party; Cavalry School, Nether, 
party. July 5th: HM.S. Duke of Edinburgh 
party ; H.M.S. Alert party. 
P.A.P. OUTINGS. 

On July 5th 800 children from Newcastle and 
Gateshead will go to South Shields by steamer, 
under the supervision of Mr. Watson. This makes 
the sixth batch of needy children who have been 
taken from these districts this year. 

On July 11th Mr. Lawrence will take 750 
Leicester children, who will have the time of their 
lives at Thurcaston. 

If any of our readers would like to see the children 
off, or spend the day with them, at their own 
expense, of course, they can obtain full particulars 
from Mr. Watson, of Newcastle, and Mr. Lawrence, 
of Leicester, the F.A.F. local secretaries, 

FPRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 
Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,764 14s. 11d. 


. H., Ws. 6d.; T, C. 

1s H. Booth, 3s.; Sent in with a Middle, 2s. 8d.; 
Mrs. Buckland, 6s.; J. Cameron, 10s.; Miss L. Cljnker, 
10s; G. H, Bull, ds 6d.; J. H. Bond, 2. 6d.; W. and 
R., 109.; Sutton, 26. 3d.; A. G., 1s.; Franky, 9d.; 


Anon., 1s. 6d.; A. Friend, 9d.; M. Banks and’ Mi 
q .; T. M., 2s.; H. Harper, 5s. 3d.; 

| . Ww. Beatty, 3s.; Anon., 9d.; Miss Lee, 

1s. 6d.; E. Vandin, 1s.; J. Roberteon. 23. 6d.; Inasmuoh, 
1s. 6d.; P. D., 28. 5d.; W. W. Whitby, 26. 6d.; C. W. 
Rowe, 23, 6d.; F. 9. M., 1s.; W. Robinson, 1s, 6d.; 
Oakley, 58.; A county Girl, 9d.; Misa A. Cooke, 2s. 8d.; 
= 1H. C. Wilson, “4s. | ‘9d.; Humber, 16. 6d. 
F. and E., 1s. 6d.; Borrow and Oversight, Whitby, 
10s.; Mra, Crawford, £1; F. W. 2a.; Mrs. Stabb, £2 28.; 
W. R., 1s.; Franko, 103.; Mra. F. Rigg, 1s.; B. F. 


‘ 
’ 


WEEK ENDING 
Tuy 4, 1912, 


Geese, Met Middles inne BaeasiP: Be 8.5 1s 
swell Wisber, te. tds Be Eerce ott: B 


1 : B. B., 23. 3d Wy iy 4 
£1; 8. Gask, £2'2s.; Mra. Paul. 5s.; Mise BE. Mitci, 
Molyneux, £1; T bo: ‘ A. C., £1; F. ii 


oa.; 


Thomas, £1; Whiskers. 5s. 3d.; M, M. Campbeil, Kone 


y108.;, Anon., 10s.;-B, _ Woodhouse, ‘10s: 
Stoodley, 2s. Sd.j"Anon.. £3,108 Mics B. Wilkinees. 
nee 


7" 3s. 9d.; M. A. re: 
iar tgp ee ee om tap 
owell, A . C. Macintyre, 103.; J. Anna Md 
A. and R. Harrison, 1s. 6d.; Sea, Sea 6s.; Winns 4- | 
Peter and Binks, 9s.; E. L., 1s. 6d.; Mra. Johnso.., 
le, 6d.; A Friend, Edinburgh, 2s. 6d.; H. H.C, 1s, 
Bishop of Durham, 10s. 6d.; H. M. C Be 
V, G., 2s.; Mrs. Gaisford. 5s.; Mr. and Mrs. Bourh. 
£1 an A pacer, of Ciaiten <- a Anon., f:. 
, . &. -3 3. McC. oe a 7 Pes 
Moraes is Ga Be ELE Fes io, 
. H. J. and A. T. S., 1s. 6d.; J 53; A 
pomivee, po. ae FM. ; ara Get Lats 
: 8.5 ve Mannington, 4s. 6d.; G. H. Hedye- 
£1; Bailor Boy, 1s. 64.; G. Ble 64.0 Mo) Woah 


; Mrs. Barrett, 53. 3d.; Bridgeton, 5: 
D. and D. Thorpe, £1; H. R. 8., 103.; en Girls at 
Hassop, 7s, 6d.; Rosemary Gaisford, 9d.; Red Strii. 

ool, 68.; M. A. M. £1; L., £1; A. Friend, u.. 
T. P. Longworth, £1; Mra. Monro, £1; Miss Down, 
le. 6d.; B Longden, £1 1s.; Foster, 23.; Mrs. ‘I 
Le Blancq, 6s.; W F. Danks, 43. 1d.; Papa, Mama, ani 


Fisker, £8 ; Bexley Asylum, per iag (lar) 
£4 11s, 6d.; Messrs. Hornsby and Sons, Bopnie Der , 
rs. 7. W H ames Jones, (i 


. W., 12s. 
mployees of Cadbury, Pratt, & Co., per R. Gedde-. 
£1 10s.; Miss Hamilton, £1 1s.; M. Bramlev. 63.; D 


Men of H 


10s. 6d.; 8.8. Rippingham Grange, peg H. ley, 41), 
Marshall’s Tailore, per A. Slate, 38. Sd; ‘Iwelvo : 
way Employees, 93.; B. Salter, 58.; L. S.. 1s. 6d a 
et Charing Cross, S.E, and C©.K., per W. Weillson, 
12s, 6d.; Bishopstone School Scholars and Staff, ¢:. 
Miss J. Broadhead, £1_0s. 6d.; J. Symon3, ifs.; | 

Gale, 58. 1d.; Eric and Esmond B., 63.; EB. Pinn.neton 
£1 23 Gd.; Garrieon Infants’ School, Bulford Cain. 
lls. 6d.; Orphan Homes, Bridge of Weir, 43.; Br. t 
Packer, 53. 3d.; Members of Engine-room, H.MS 
Blonde, fet H. Wheatley, 10s.; Phyllis Evans, © 

Reggie Millard, 1s. 4d.; David Cooper, 1s. Gd.; | 

Watson, 5s. fd.; Ethel Bryan, 2s. 3d.; Douglas Har: 

4s.; Mrs. J. S., 28. 3d.; Natal Police, Picteimantsbyr. 
£11; Whitehall H.G. School, Glasgow, per J. M.' 
14s.; W. Harris, 11s. 6d.; Ward-room Officers, H.%! * 
Active, £1 73.; 8. 
Miss Murphy. 3s.; 


D. Club, per Miss ‘Turner, 43. 
Miss Winifred Isaacs, £3 ds.‘ 


Forest Hill Operatic Society, £8 28.: M. Swan, 4s. ( 
A. W. a 


Blanche Medley, 2s. 6d.; B. & D. Brown, 108. ; Y 
Priestley, 9s.; Ethel Brigstock, 38. 6d.; Ethel and Ol: 


ward, 43.; Phyllis Le Patourel, £1; Membera of M 
Owles’a Work Party, Hutton Mount, £1 103. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,964 9s. 9d. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on | 
cards, addr. to the Editor, Pcurcon's We 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 4 ices 

2. You may take part in any number of these [1 '. 
competitions, but your reply to each must ba vrets. + 
@ separate postcard. . 6 iS 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature : 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may =~. °" 
typewritten or printed. : u ; 

4. Each competitor must give his or hor real 2": 
Uniess this condition is complied with, tho ¢:.1u'+ 
forfeits his or her right to. prize. j 

6. Mark each postcard with the name of {he «" : 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand « .'" 
You will find this name in the announcement « 
competition in the footline. Provided these con. 
are puaitlled ait, the, postoards many. hae Wet 
envelope mark ‘ Postcard ‘’ in the AT ten 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full na:ne .~? 
address of the eender. : oe 

6. All attempts must,arrive not later than Tuur 
July 4th, #48 F te as 

7. Each competition will be judged separate!s. 
the prizes, as announced in the footlines, w+ 
awarded to the efforts considered the lest. See ae 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the Tele 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, tho 1 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings. EC. ee 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., at Ee ; 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Streot, London. \ 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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INEW COLONIAL COMPETITION 


MONEY FOR OVERSEAS READERS. 


En ES re ee oe 


+ eee one ere a 


“ MIDDLES.” 


“MIDDLES.” 


Now. Colonial readers, here is a simple competition that will enable you to win a big money prize. 


You alone can make it a success, and if 
Contest a regular feature of the paper. 
We have called the competition ** Middles.” 


you do this, it will encourage us to make a Colonial 


What you have to do is to read carefully the directions given below, and get your wits to 
work. The competition offers you plenty of amusement and opportunities of winning substantial 


money prizes. 
WHAT 


Choose one of the words given in the list below 
and construct a sentence or phrase of two words 
(called a ** Middle”) which shall have some bearin 

on thechosen word. The first word of your ‘* Middle” 
must begin with the middle letter of the word you 
choose, and the second with any of the letters in 
that word, or you may use the middle letter as 
initial of both words in your ‘‘ Middle.” In the list 
of words the middle letter is in heavier type. 


‘MIDDLES” ARE 


WORDS FOR 


HOW TO MAKE A “MIDDLE.” 


The following examples, which must not be used, 
will show you how “ Middles ” are made. 

We take the word ‘* DEFENCE,” the centre letter 
of which {fs ** E.” Using this letter as initial for the 
first word, and say, ‘*N” for the second, we get 
‘| ENGLAND'S NAVY.” Or, again, take the word 

UNITE,” the centre letter of which is “I.” We 
choose I”,.as the other letter, and get 

IMPERIAL INTERESTS.” 


‘sMIDDLES.”’ 


DEFENCE TOIMERS BONDS PATRIOT UNITE 
AGRICULTURE SCAPEGOAT SUNDOWNER MAIZE SEASONS 
HOMESTEAD GRAIN TRADITION INSECTS PEASANT 
WAYSIDE TERRITORY HURRICANE TOBACCO SENTIMENT 
OCEAN FLAGS EMIGRANTS LOYALTY OUTLAWS 
EARTH FARMERS PASTURE WEEDS FILIBUSSTERS 
DROUGHT EVENING COW BOYS FERTILE VEGETABLE 
FLOWERS RURAL INDEPENDENT PLOUGHBOY SWEETHEARTS 


WoRD SRLeeren, H 


j 
i 


Signed ssececsecsssesseces 
AOGKESS iiispincsccasvidieornaen seeders 


CNTRY FORM. COLONIAL “MIDDLES,’’ No. 


1 agice to abide Ly the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” and to ac ; 
slandiny, and 1 ayrce to abide by the couditions printed in “ learson’s Weekly.” 


see ee eens oe eeweeeoes Pree ee eee ee reenter eens sees ee een eee ree nee 


shee eeteeee 


~ MINAes” 


eerie Oe eo 


cept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 


[N03 OP iO. cscccvesectsscaes 
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RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


*. After you have made your *' Mid ile" write it ont ‘in ink) on the 
sonted form provided, together with jour real name and address, 
enattach a postul order for one shilling. These conditions must 
complied with or you forfeit your right to a prize, You may, if 
\ like, send two different “* Middl s * with one geal order for a 
‘ing If, however, ycu send more than two * Middles,” you may 
.te the additional ones on a separate piece of paper, together with 
sorr name and address, to which you must attach a second postal 
order tora shilling, A postal order for a sbilling 
niust be sent with every two ''M dlles”’ you s. nd, . 
2. Address yonr envelopes to the Epnor, Pear- 
ton's Weekly, Henrietta Street, London, England. 
4. Mark your envelope “ Colonial Contest’ ia 
the top left-hand corner, 
4. All postal orcera must be made payable to 
C. Arthaor Pearson Ltd, and must crossed 
“& Co.” in the manner shown io this example. 
The nuinber must be written in the space provided 


on the entry form. Where an extra P.O. is cent, write the namber 
on the piece of paper you us: fur your Midd.” Gu no veeonnt 
should stamps be sent. 

5 The whole amount of prize money received wil] be Tivided ainong 
prize-winners by the Editor of Pearson's Weekly 

6. Readers living in the British Isles, which includes those 
living in the Channel Isles and other British Islands near ibe 
British coast, are not eligible to enter this competit:ou 

7. The Editor will not accept any responsibility in regard to the 
loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. 

8. No correspondence will be ente:ed into im connection with this 
comrpctition, 

9. The published decision is final. and competitors may enter on 
this nnderstanding only. 

10. All attempts must srrive on or befure Monday, October 28th, 
Those urriving later will be disqualified. 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“ SPOTTED" CONTEST. 

In our serial, entitled ‘A Daughter of the Dawn,” 
Rachael Lu'way is referred to on page 1201, of P.W. 
dated Juno 6th, as the daughter of Carlyon Dawlish 
instead of as his niece. The first twenty-five readers 
to discover this mistake, to each of whom a penknife 
has been sent. yere as follows: W. Anthony, 13 
Adam St., Portman Square, W.; F. Brewer, 5 Sanford 
Terrace, Stoke Newington, N.; E. J. Clark, 75 Ailsa 
Avenue, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames: Miss A. Collins, 
“1, Benson Avenue, Upton Park; H. Cordery, 36 
Cornyn Road, Clapham Junction; A. Dobbing, High- 
vod Villa, Lagiicnme Halifax; E. Gray, 151 Green- 
sich Road, S.E.; W. Hodge, 129 Tessingham Avenue, 
footing; G. H. Hudson, 123 Jubileo St.. Stepney; A. 
llurley. 5 Upper Park Fields. Putney; Miss P. Jenkins, 
il South Croxted Rd., Dulwich; A. R. Kerbey, 66 Burn- 
tory Rd., Balham; A. R. Le Sueur, Ebenezer Villa, 
“topford Rd., Jersey; G. T. Matthews, 20 West St., 
Chichester; A. R. Matthews, 17 Offey Rd., Brixton; F. 
‘oon, Burton Rd., Carlton, Nottingham; Miss M. Rice 
Oxley, 115 Thurlow Park Rd., Dulwich; L. Reddick. 
‘2 Creswell Rd., South Norwood; F. Sadler, 46 Kenil- 
vorth Avenue, Wimbledon Park; H, Spencer, 103 Col- 
vorth Rd., Leytonstone; Mrs Stobbart, ‘* Ivydene,” 
‘'yde Rd., Sutton, Sorrey C. W. Turner, 97 Chariton 
st, Euston Rd., N.W.; W. T. Waterhouse, 22 Chippen- 
yam Rd., Paddington; A. E,. Wootton, 34 Magdalen 

!, Norwich; J. Younge, 368 Camden Rd., Holloway. 


“MONTH” CONTEST. 

In this contest readers were asked to etate whicit 
onth in the year they preferred, and to give their 
casons in two words, beginning with the first and last 
‘tters of the month chosen. The winners of the five 
» cting-wax sets offered for the best reasons were: 
| W. Berry, 4 Ashfield Terrace. Stockton-on-Tees; Mrs 

F. A. Lamont, 45 West Holmes Gardens, Mussel- 
teh; A. Leighton, 57 Gladstone Rd.. Watford; Mrs. 

J. Taylor, West Pelton Vicarage. Beamish, Co. 
‘trham; Miss Wright, 17 Walford Rd., Stoke 


ewington, 


“ BUTTER" CONTEST. 

Better expressions were asked for than the usual one 
of ‘‘ butter fingers,’ applied to @ man who drops an 
easy catch at cricket. For the best attempts received 
five briar pipes have becn allocated as followa: M. J. 
Brennan, Ivy House, Crathloe, Co. Clare, Ireland; 
Eshelby, 7, Calvert Rd., Hastings; Groves, 11 
Forest Terrace, Stroud Rd., Gloucester; H. Walbank, 
20 Chadwick Rd., Eccles, Manchester; G. B. Wallis, 
GO Broad Oak St., Nottingham. 


“APOL" CONTEST. 


For the best apolegy supposed to be made te a lady 
on whose toes ono hud trodden when hastily entering a 
crowded railway carriage, the five briar pipes offered 
have been thua awarded: J. W. Baker, 8 Julius Rd., 
Bishopston, _ Bristol; Judge, M9 Judd St, 
Lendon, W.C.; . A. Peppin, 81 Devonshire Rd. 
Palmer's Green; F. Wadley. Linton, Sondes Rd., Deal; 
C. Wilton, Brighton Cottage, Strinesdale, Waterhead, 
Lancs. 

SHAVING" CONTEST. 


In this contest the question to be answered was, 
“What did the ghaving brush?” The five best replies 
were received from the following, to each of whom a 
atylo pen has been sent: J. W. Green, 16 Kent Rd., 
Swindon; H. Greenwocd, 77 Brewery Rd... Plumstead, 
A. Harland, 70 Buckingham Rd,. Kingsland, N: C. W. 


Pulmer, 16 High St.. Godalming; G. H. Turimedge, 
Vernon Park, Worcester. 
“COUPLE” CONTEST. 


Competitora were asked to eelect any one line from 
P.W., dated June 13th, and to add to it a line of their 
own, rhyming with the first line chosen. For the best 
couplets thus formed the prizes of five watches have 
heen awarded as follows: Miss C. E. Abbott, 18 Gateley 
Rd., Brixton; F. Derwent Beare, Winchesicr St. 
Andover; C. Goodwin, Sedgemere Viilas. Fast Finchley; 
J. S. Hughes, care of Phillipcon and Golder, Chester; 
J, H. Wheeler, 164, Horace Rd, Ferest Gate. 
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“ESULT OF “SPOON” PARROT CONTEST. 
‘ie prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
» awarded to W. Barwell, “ Kimberley,’ Butter Hill, 

‘shalton, for the following : 

Snooks went out for a walk with a girl, 

Aud when they sat down ona stile, 
The giddy old Loy stole a kiss; 
,, And the Parrot remarked with a smiles 

A‘ tougle’ old ‘ Rooster’ becomes ‘tender.’ 


Ten Consolation gifts of 10s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 

W. L. Beevor, ‘' Wennstay.’’ Fakenham: A. Creek. 20 
Ganton Place, Woodlicuse, Leeds; W. Dawe, 4 Fair- 
fax Terr., Devonport; PF. Grigg, 78 Aloester St... Devon- 
port; J. H. Matthews, 28 Shipston Ra. Stratford-on- 
Avon; G. H. Rawling, Central Stores, Pickering. Yorks; 
L. B. Rowley, 86 Granze Ave., Scarborough; T. Spencer, 
82 Hill St., Stapenhi!!, Burton-on-Trent; A. Timers 
4 Daisy St. Thornhill, Rotherham; Mir3 J. Wo 'raen- 
gon, Main St., Kirby Mux!ce, Leicester. 
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FOUNDED 1871, 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee s 
Corporation Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Asses excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 

all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 
Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. surance, 


HEAD CFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
TI. M1. BE. ARMSTRONG, «! 


0 This Insurance Scheme covers an 
travelling as a passenger in ¢ 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY | 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
sseach accidcut—not the first claim only. 


po eiwar | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
(For terms see 


£100 CYCLING 
£100 AEROPLANE below.) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 ca -b—vot for one only, £2,000 specially guarantced 
by HE OCEAN ACCIDENT ANID GUAKANTEE (OR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, Gb to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom notices of claim, under the following cond:tions, 
wust be geut within seven days to the above address, 


passenver truin in which the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-oftice servantsin 


railway sortins vans!, and who, ut the time of such accident, 
page, or the paper in which it 38, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ture, written i ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
the « upon 1S signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shail be paid to the 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accideut be given within three daye 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

¢ 100 servanton duty, nora suicide, nor enguged man 
; Weekly on him, or her, at the time of bem killed 

by w railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 
a passenger, the legal representative of the deccased will receive 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the conpon 
Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Corporation, Limiter, 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seveu days from 

One Hundred Pounds wil! be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accent whee 
such accident had in laze, or her, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with hs, or 

rovidedat the foot, aud that death occurred within twenty-four 
jours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
occurrence. This paper muy be left at his, or her, place of 
abode, so long as tbe coupon is signed. 
tive of anyoue dying as the direct und sole result of injuries 
inflicted npon him (er her) within the United Kingdom by a 
four hours from the receipt of the injuries, that he for she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Conpon-lisurai e- 
not at the time Le on the weroplane nor engage in aeronautics, 
andthat notice of the accident be given tu the Corporation 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issine only, 
couditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act," 18%, Kishs Nos. 2st 5. 


had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
This paper may be lett at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
of its occurrence. 
lege] act, having thecurrent nun er of Peorse:'s 
anacciuent toany train in which he, or she, may be travelling as 
be sigued or not, provided notice in cvery case be given to Tue 
the occurrence of the accident. 
actually ridipnga cycle, provided thut deceased at the time of 
ber, usval siguature, written in ink or pencil, on the space 
the suid Corporation at abuve addie<s within three days of its 
One Hundred Ponnds will le paid to the legal representa 
falling aeroplanes, PKOVIDED that death occurs withia twenty- 
Ticket in the space provided at the foot, that he (or she) shail 
within three days of its occurrence, 
and entitles the holder to the Lenetit of, an lis subject to the 
The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pave 


men:tofa Premiuin under Sect. Sof the Act. A Brow file 
Actean be seen at the office of this Journal, or ot the sb 
corporation. No person can recover on more thin ene Coun 


Insurance: Ticket of this pty cr in respect of thie 


Subscribers who have duly 
scription for PEARSON'S WE 
newsagent, or tothe Publisher, need not, a 
covered by their sabscription, sigu tha co 
the paper on their peraon,. It is only ne 
tho newsavent’s receipt to the publi: 
Herrietia Street. Londos, W.C., ana a 
sont in exchange 
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